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HE world is good in its own poor way, 
There is rest by night and high spirits by day, 
Yet the world is not happy, as the world might be— 
Why is it? Why is it? O, answer me! 


The Cross shines fair, and the church-bell rings, 
And the earth is peopled with boly things ; 

Yet the world is not happy, as the world might be— 
Why is it? Why is it? O, answer me! 


What lachest thou, world? for God made thee of old ; 
Why—thy faith hath gone out, and thy love grown cold, 
Thou art not happy, as thou mightest be, 

For the want of Christ’s simplicity. 


It is love that thou lackest, thou poor old world! 

Who shall make thy love hot for thee, frozen old world ? 
Thou art not happy as thou mightest be, 

For the love of dear Jesus is little in thee. 


Poor world! if thou cravest a better day, 
‘Remember that Christ must have His own way ; 
I mourn thou art not as thou mightest be, 
But the love of God would do all for thee. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER. 
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| A Portfolio (red cloth 
| with gilt) to hold the 24 
Parts will be furnished 


free to all who have paid 
forthe entire series. This 
portfolio will be ready for 
delivery at our office, 


April 1, possibly eartier. 
Thore who wish it for- 
0 er warded to thei must send 
20-cents to cover postage 
FREE. 


and packing. This offer 
FOOTSTEPS. Part 13. 


applies to all who have 
paid for the Series of Pic 
tures hitherto, 

Published 1 March. 


No. 1, Source of the Jordan, 

No. 2. Second View of Source of the Jordan. 
No, 3. Cataract of the Jordan, 

No. 4. Temple of Pan. 

No. 5. Summer House, Cewesarea Philippi. 

No. 6. Castle of Caesarea Philippi. 

No. 7. Stairway to Tower of Castle. 

No, 8 Tower of Castle, Ceesarea Philippi. 
No. 9 Mount Hermon from Castle. 

No. 10. Megdel Esh-Shems. 

No. 11. Bedouin Village near Cwsarea Philippi. 
No. 12. View from Mount of Beatitudes. 

No. 13. Bethsaida. 

No, 14. Mosque in Tiberias. 

No. 15. Wall of Tiberias. 

No, 16, Street Scene, Tiberias. 


Price W cents to Congregationalist subscribers. 


in 
puree: 


IC 


AND THE JOURNEYS OF HIS APOSTLES. 


Palestine 
Pp 


| EARTHLY FOOTSTEPS OF THE MAN OF GALILEE, | 


FOOTSTEPS. Part 14. 


Pablished & March 


No. 1. Ahab’s Wellin Jezreel. 

No. 2. Bridge Over the Jordan, 

No, 3. Crossing the Jordan, 

No. 4. Jericho, 

No. 5. Innot the Good Samaritan, 

No, 6 Bethany. 

No. 7. Mountof Olives from Zion's Gate, 
No, & Tombsof Zachariah and St, James. 
No. 9. Pooloft Siloam 

No. 10. The Dead Sea. 

No. 11. Tomb of Lazarna. 

No. 12. One Tent ip Bethel, 

No. 13. Prainin Jericho, 

No. 14. Golden Gate. 

No. 15. Site of the Temple, 

No. 16. Roek in Temple. 


Price W cents to Congregatinatist subscribers. 
PALESTINE IN PICTURES-—- * 
STEPS OF THE MAN OF GALILEE,” 


EKARTHLY FOOT- 
334 PICTURES 


WITH DESCRIPTIVE TEXT. TWENTY - FOUR 
PARTS, 16 PICTURES IN EACH PART. PRICK, 
TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE CONGREGA- 


TIONALIST, 10 CENTS PER PART; TO NON. 
SUBSCRIBERS, 25 CENTS. ONE PART OR THE 
SERIES MAY BE ORDERED AT ONE TIME. IS- 
SUED WEEKLY. 

Gi More than one set may be ordered by a subscriber. 
Write order on separate sheet of paper. You will receive 
Paris about two weeks after ordering them. 


Illustrated Itinerary of The Congregation- 
alist’s Tour, 10 cts. Souvenir List, 10 cts. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 4 


HARPER’S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


A PRIZE STORY COMPETITION j 


for Young People Only 
Harper’s YounG Prope offers three prizes for 
S the best stories, not exceeding 2000 words, which y 
shall be sent to it, on or before April 15th, 1895, 
written by any boy or girl who is not yet eighteen 
years old. Prizes will be in money, as follows: 


First Prize, $60; second, $25; third, $25 
A NEW LONG SERIAL 


Ss oWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By KIRK wunrot ® 


Hundreds of Other Articles. Largest and Best of 
the Juveniles 


— 


y 


< OPS wrRs 


. Write for Sample Copy and 16-p. Illus, Prospectus, Free 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


Pe reer ne tt tee tte 
Letters on 
Baptism. 


By Rev. Epmunp B FairFIELD, D.D. 
Price, 75 cents. 


“ This little volume contains a very acute and power: 
tulargument. The style is direct and forceful.”’— Public 
Opinion. 

“ The argument is ingenious and able, and presented 
in a spirit which captivates the reader. The eminence 
of the author, as well as its intrinsic merit, bespeaks 
for the book » wide reading.” —Bibiiotheca Sacra. 

“ The style of treatment of the subject is popular and 
easy of understanding. The book ts a good une to put 
into the hands of honest inquirers on the subject.” 
Occident. 

“The author states the arguments which convinced 
him tn so scholarly and effective a manner that it can- 
not fail to have a wide influence.’’"— Congregationalist. 

“'t is a fall and candid treatn.ent of the subject, 
useful and helpful to those who have to contend with 
the vexed question.” —Presbyterian. 

“The author’s scholarship is so thorough as to secure 
the persnicuity through which even children can see,” 
—St. Louis Christian Advocate 

“A work of exceptional value,’ 


am: RRLABT 





Fourth Edition. 
Pp, 549, 


'"—National Presbyterian. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 








EASTER SELECTIONS 


for 1895 containing Carols and Responsive Readings. 
Price 5 cents, postpaid. 


RESURCAM 


4 service of Song and Readings, by H. R. PALMER. 
Po.ce vy Celbs, postpaid. 


CANTATAS: 


‘Flower Praise’ (20 cts) ‘Festival of the 
Flowers" (30 cts) “*Under the Paims’’ (30 c) 
MUSIGAL VISITOR for March will contain Easter 
Authems. Price15 cents. 
Send for our complete list of Easter Music, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR 
No. 2. 


By SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN and STEBBINS, 
Containing the latest Anthems, Quartets, Duets, 
Sacred Songs and Choruses, by the authors. 
Wil be issued February 25th. 
Price: Paper covers, 86e per copy, postpaid; 83.60 
per dozen; Board covers, 4.80 ust dozen; C loth, $6. oo 
per dozen, by express not prepaid 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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The Leading 


Hymn and Tune Books, 


f FOR CHURCHES. 


@ The New Laudes Domini, the 
o Rev. Dr. Chas. S. Robinson's latest and 

best—supplied to churches at the lowest 
possible price. The success of the day. 


FOR PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


Laudes Domini for the Prayer- 
Meeting, containing the very best 
hymns and tunes for the purpose — beau- 
tifully printed—new type —handsome 
cloth binding, 50 cents in quantities, 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


¢ 

‘ 

‘ Laudes Domini for the Sun- 

@ day-School. Recommended by Bish- | 

‘ op Vincent, Rev. Dr. Rainsford, Rev. Dr. 

( A. J. Gordon, Rev. Dr. Schauffler—ad/ ¢ 
denominations uniting on it. ‘'A perfect 

@ book.” 50 per cent. more matter than 

‘ 

‘ 

4 

( 

L 

. 

‘ 


tect te 


others. Cloth, 35 cents in quantities. 


Books for Responsive Reading. 


Write for particulars and samples. Best 
books, lowest prices, two millions sold, 


§ THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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am) No. I or No. 2 

Single Copy, ee 35 Cents. 
12 Copies, by Express, NOT PREPAID, os 8.60 
100 Copies, by Express or Freight, 30.00 


SONG a0 STUDY | 





CONTAINS... 
BIBLE STUDIES 





JUST CHILDREN’S 
WHAT You EXERCISES 
REQUIRE Z SERVICES for 
BY MAIL 25 CENTS. W se EASTER, etc. 
12 Copies, hy Express, - NOT PREPAID, yee 
“ “ .00 


100 Copies, by Express or Freight, 
R.R. McCABE & CO., eusiisnens 
166 S. CLINTON STREET 


Gntion this paper. CHICAGC 


or DAWUS 


o NOS. ~\ 
y1ltT0O6 \. 





WITH 
A TUNE FOR X COMPLETE, y 
EACH HYMN. “ 





739 Hymns, strongly bound in Maroon colored 
cloth, for $1.00 per Copy. 
If by Mail, add 18 cents postage. 
Editions of WORDS ONLY, at #10, $20, $25 
and $30 per 08, will be seemed in February. 


The Biglow & Main (0.,| The John Church C0., 


76 E. Ninth St., New York. | S.E.C.4th&Elm,Cincinnati 











the 8.8. complete with New Car 
ols, ete. Pric ERUSALEM! An Oratorio 
Cantata for the Choir and8.8. Very fine. Price 30c. 
EO. F. ROSCHE & CO., , 

6 CHICAGO, 940 WwW. Madison st. NEW YORK, 44 E. 23d st § 
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the fairest and easiest. 


before writing us. 





If no dealer sells Ivers & Pond 


Pianos in your vicinity it will pay you to write us. 
\{ reliable piano is what you want we can save you money. 
‘{ time for paying let us send explanation of our Easy Payment Plan, 


Reduced prices for pianos that have had a little use. 


} IVERS & POND PIANO CO.. 


If a thoroughly 
If you need 


Don’t buy }} 


183 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘ Student’s 
Classics” 





A new volume of piano music in the 

famous ‘‘Classic Series,’ which should be 
examined by every player, teacher, and 
pupil. 
' The 37 compositions in the book are 
from the best modern sources, ard form a 
collection of rare excellence, variety, and 
interest. The pieces are of only moderate 
difficulty, being intendec for the advanced 
pupil, or the player of but medium skill. 
143 pages. 


ramous GLASSIC SERIES’ 


represents the best woik of the best modern 
composers. It now c)mprises the following 
volumes: 
**Song Classics,’’ 2 volumes. 
‘*Piano Classics,’’ 2 volumes. 
‘* Classical Pianist.’’ 
“ Song Classics for Low Voices." 
‘*Classic Tenor Songs.’’ 
‘* Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.’’ 
**Classic Four Hand Collection.’’ 
‘*Classical Coll.’’ Violin and Piano. 2 vols. 
**Classical Coll.’’ Flute and Piano. 
‘Young People’s Classics,’’ vols. 1 and 2. 
‘*Classic Vocal Gems,’’ Soprano. 
‘*Classic Vocal Gems,’’ Alto. 
** Classic Vocal Gems,’’ Tenor. 
** Classic Vocal Gems,’’ Barit. or Bass. 
** Selected Classics for Piano.’’ 
** Student’s Classics.’’ 
Fach Volume, Paper, #1.00; 
Boards, $1.25; Cloth Gilt, ®2.00, Postpaid. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N.Y. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
As Others Saw Him. 


A Retrospect. A.D. 54. Crown 8vo, $1 25. 

A book of remarkable interest, written to show how 
thetJews of different classes. especially the ruling 
classes,were impressed by the words ana we rks of Jesus, 
It purports to be written at Alexandria, about twenty- 
five years after the Crucifixion, by a Scribe who was in 
Jerusalem during the public life of Jesus, and was a 
member of the Council which delivered bim to death. 
The unique interest of the subject, the perfectly rever- 
ent spirit of the writer, and the literary charm, lend to 
the book a profound interest. 


Out of the East. 


Reveries and Studies in New Japan. By 
LAFCADIO HEARN. Attractively printed, 
with artistic binding. 16mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Hearn’s fascinating “Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan” has had a remarkable success, both in this 
country aud in Great Britain, and is alrea sy in the third 
edition. The two qualities which most impress its 
readers are its ample ana exact information and the 
wonderful charm of its style. These qualities charac- 
terize in equal degree this new book by Mr. Hearn. 


A Satchel Guide. 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edi- 
tion for 1895, carefully revised. A compact 
Itinerary of the British Isles, Belgium and 
Holland, Germany and the Rbine, Switzer- 
land, France, Austria, and Italy. With 
Maps, Plans, Money Tables, and whatever 
information tourists need. $1 50, net. 


“A miracie of conciseness, clearness, and accuracy.” 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





Subscribers’ Column 


Notices tn this column, not exceeding five lines (eight word: 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 





Position Wanted, charge of place. Christian man 
ab ic test references. Wite and children. E, 
Vood, Westford, Mass. 


Bibliotheca Sacra. Set complete to 1893. 
Half morocco. For sale at a bargain. Address “ Bib. 
Sac ,” this office. 


To Charch Buitding Committees.—The Congre- 
gational church Laving put ia electric lights, we have 
eight (8) 2-light brackets, with Rochester burners, in 
pettect order, forsale,low. Address N. Noyes, Lock Box 
3, Whitman, Mass. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


New Work by Prof. Bildwin of Princeton. 
Mental Development in the Child 
and the Race. 


Methods and Processes. 


By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, Ph. D., Stuart Professor 
of Experimental Psychology, Princeton College. 
8vo, cloth, $2.60 net. 

This interesting volume deals with such topics as 
Infant and Race Psychology, Child Study, Infants’ 
Movements, Conscious Imitation, Distance and Color 
Perception by Infants, Origin of Atteution, Motor Atti- 
tudes and Expressions, etc. 


Rational Building : 

The Article “Construction” of the Dictionnaire 
Raisonné de l’Architecture Frangaise. By E. E. 
VIOLLET-LE-pUC. Translated by George Martin 
Huss, Architect. With namerous Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

Of high value to architects, archeologists and general 
readers. 





A Timely ond Practical Book on the Currency. 
Honest Money. 


By ARTHUR I. FONDA. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“A thoughtful discussion of the financial problem, 
based on a plea for the complete divorcement of our 
money system from the systems of other countries, 
and an argument io particuler against the gold stand- 
ard.”"—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 





On Combines, Trus's and Monopolies. 


Trusts, or Industrial Combinations 
and Coalitions in the 
United States. 


By ErRNst VON HALLE. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The author’s point of view in dealing with this inter- 
esting and important subject is not controversial, but 
elucidatory and impartial— seeking not to take sides for 
or against “ combines,” still iess to pass judgment on 
them from a moral standpoint. 





A Naturalist’s Rambles in New England. 


Py * 
From a New England Hillside. 
Notes from Underledge. By WILLIAM PorTTs., 

With Photogravure Frontispiece. 18mo, cloth, 

gilt top, 75 cents. 

* Rural life is the altar of the author’s worship. Its 
stilly atmosphere, the melodious character of its voices 
the magnetic charm of its companionship, its silent and 
deep confidences ... every aspect it preserts to the 
— through the sense, is woven into the pattern of 
the writer's delicate, dainty thought.”—BSoston Courier. 


MACMILLAN & C0., 66 





The Aims of Literary Study. 


By HrrAm Corson, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Eng- 
lisb Literature in Cornell University. 18mo, gilt 
top, 75 cents. 

* Never before, perhaps, was the idea of prot tent edu 
cation litted to so high a plane ava so successfully car 
ried over from the realm of the purely intellectual into 
the region of the —, Great is the power and 
persuasiveness of this littie book.”—J. Y. Observer. 


The ‘Iris Library”’—Firsi [ssue 


Tryphena in Love. 


By WALTER KAYMOND, author of “ Love and Quiet 
Life,” “Gentleman Upcott’s Daugbter,” etc., il- 
lustratec by J. Walter West. 16mo, cloth,75 cents. 
Full of freshness and life, of vivid touches of local 

color and picturesque details, while written with the 


tenderuess, sympathy and artistic discernnent that 
have made the author’s early work famous. 


Fourth Edition of Marion Crawford’s New 
Nivel. 


The Ralstons. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Katharine 
Lauderdale,” **‘ Saracinesca,”’ ** Don Orsino,"’ etc. 
2 vols., 12mo, buckram, $2 0). 

“As a story, pure and simple, ‘The RKalstons’ fasci- 


nates and enchains....A charming and absorbing 
story.’’—Boston Troveller. 


“The book is admirably written; it contains passages 
full of distinction; it is instinct with intensity of pur 
pose; the characters are drawn with a living touch,” 
London Daily News. 

“Mr. Crawford is doing for the New York family of 
Lauderdale what he hes already done for the princely 
Roman house ot Saracinesca.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


The Melancholy of Stephen Allard. 


A Private Diary. Edited by GARNET Smitu. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.75. 
“Full of the finest and most suggestive thought.”’- 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


“A book that will appeal to the order of minds that 
seek for solace in ‘Amiel’s Journal.’ ’’— Boston Beacon. 


“On every page there is a luminous evidence of the 
author’s rare gifts of scholarship. He is a thinker, a 
dreamer and a poet... the ‘melancholy’ tending to 
an optimism, sweet and serene.”— Philadelphia Press. 


Fifth Avenuc, New York. 





International 
PILGRIM (6 Grades. Lessons 
BIBLE _Life of Christ 
(4 Grades.) 


STUDIES 


Second Quarter, 
1895. 


History of Israel 


ist year (4 Grades). 
2d year (4 Grades). 


Sunday School Papers. 
THE WELLSPRING, 
THE MAYFLOWER, 
THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 


Samples Free. 


Congregational S. 8S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, . 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & (C0, 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes 
day,Sept.19 Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me 








MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


CARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 
and Boys. FitsforCollege. Fifteen home pupils. 
Fine, spacious buildings, gymnasium and bowling 
alley. New pupils received at any time. Circulars 

I, N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 
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Sittbttti/ 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained. their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 


Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., % Hillhouse Ave. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
On the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Elms,” 
offers superior advantages in Finishing Course of 
Study and in College Preparatory. Apply early. 

Mrs. and Miss CADY, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory oi Music. 


(The panning Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
Frank W. Hate, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 

















The HEALTH FOOD CO. 


Makes the 
PERFECT BREAKFAST yf 
This BR 2AD COFFEE is nepal 


supporting, upbuilding. 
It is the long-sought an 7 


and supper beverage for a. 


dren, and for adults in whom rr 
tea and coffee cause ‘a 30 
nervousness. gf C. 
Samples free at all ve ALL GROCERS 
e SELL IT. 


our offices, 


‘ 
‘ 
: 


and Yo ae Free Pamphlets 
sent by mail ; freely mailed 
for postage. ye to all applicants. 


HEALTH FOOD CO.’S 
‘eh OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Head Office, 61 Fifth Avenue, New York 
631 Broad Street, Newark, N, J. 
’) New England Office, 199 Tremont St., Boston 
x Philadelphia Office, 682 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Western Office, 1601 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








BEST FOK SHIRTS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMOLE CO., CIN’TI. 





A 19th Century Souvenir 





and costly souvenir 
spoons, to be sold 
on the Fair grounds 
at $1.50 each, but the 
exclusive privilege of 
selling souvenir 
spoons was awarded a 
syndicate of private 
dealers. This Im- 
mense Stock Was 
Left on Their 
Hands and must be 
sold at once. The 
Full Set of six 
spoons formerly sold 
for $9.00 can now be 


had FOR ONLY 


00c = hate 


Sent Feil 
In a plush lined case. 
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This same advertisement has appeared in the following papers for several months past: 
York; Union Gospel News, of Cleveland, 0.; Herald and Presbyter, of Cincinnati, O0.; Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Congregationalist, of Boston; Jnterior, 


Send Chicago or New York exchange, postal note or currency. 


LEONARD MFG. CO., 20 Adams St. I., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Do you realize that the Nineteenth Century will soon pass into history? THE GREATEST WORLD’S FAIR 
ever held or likely to be held graced the closing years of the present century and every man, woman and child 
should have a souvenir ; an heirloom to hand down to posterity, of the great White City. 

One of the largest Manufacturers of Silverware in the World made up an immense stock of magnificent 


The spoons are 
after dinner coffee 
size, Heavy Coin 
Silver Plated, with 
Gold Plated Bowls, 
each of the six spoons 
representing a differ- 
ent building of the 
World’s Fair. The 
handles are finely 
chased, showing head 
of Columbus and 
dates 1492-1893. 


THEY ARE 
GENUINE 
WORKS OF ART 


and the finest souve- 
nir collection ever 
produced. 


the Christian Herald, Christian Work, and Evangelist, of New 


Union Signal, Baptist Union, Ram's Horn, and Epworth Herald, of Chicago; and many other leading publications. You certainly know that the Editors of 
these papers would not accept this advertisement if the goods were not as represented. You will never again have an opportunity to purchase genuine 
souvenirs at such a low price. Money cheerfully refunded if not as represented. 


Individual checks not accepted. 
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*%OuR ORIENTAL TOUR. % 


March 1-11; Naples and Rome with their environs. 
March 13-April 14: Egypt and the Nile. 
April 15-May 12: Palestine,Syria. May 14: Beirut. 
May 15-24: The Agean Sea, Cyprus and Smyrna. 
May 25-29: Athens 
May 31-June 5: Constantinople. 
June 6-10: The Danube, Buda-Pesth and Vienna. 
June 13: Paris; 14: Londou; 23: New York. 
The /llustrated Itinerary, 10 cents. Illustrated 
Souvenir List, 10 cents. Palestine in Pictures, a 
series of 384 views, published in Parts, 16 views in 
each Part, 24 Parts in all; cost to our subscribers 10 
cents per Part; to non-subscribers 25 cents per Part. 


* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No. 21 of 2d Series, “*1 Am.” No. 22,1 Am the 
Bread of Life.’ No. 23,‘*I Am the Light of the 
World.” No. 24,“ I Am the Good Shepherd.” No. 
25, “I 4m the Way,the Truth,the Life.” Eleven 
other eventide services ready. Subscription, series 
1894-95, 25 cents. 


WALKER’S COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE, 
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OW speedily a new year grows to 
| be partially old! Can it be two 
months since the season of fresh 
resolutions and more earnest consecration 
to the serious work of life? Some of us 
may be experiencing that hardest of all 
tests in the Christian life—a period of re- 
action, when earnest purposes flag, and a 
humiliating sense of only partial accom- 
plishment of what we undertook so bravely 
at the opening of the year. But the beauti- 
ful thing about our Christian faith is that 
its watchword is always forward. Ten 
months remain in which to rise to hights of 
sacrifice, to fulfill more faithfully the simple 
duty of every day. Fora large number in 
our churches last Sunday witnessed the 
taking for the first time of solemn vows. 
To all of us every new observance of the 
holy supper should mark a deepening of 
the sense of responsibility to God and of 
our duty to our fellowmen. 

Much has been said, and with truth, 
about the income tax as a vexatious, unjust 
and inquisitorial measure, but it may be re- 
garded also as a moral test. One of our 
contemporaries calls attention to the fact 
that Oliver Wendell Holmes declared a larger 
sum for personal taxation than the inven- 
tory of his estate showed, and commented 
upon the fact asif it were something ex- 
ceptional. We do not like to think that 
Christian men are in the habit of evading 
their rightful share of the public burdens, 
and we hope that none of our readers who 
are fortunate enough to have an income 
above the untaxed limit will take refuge in 
doubtful casuistry in reckoning up their 
gains. The problems involved are in some 
cases perplexing, and a man should be fair 
to himself as well as to the government, but 
there will be no serious difficulty, we be- 
lieve, in most cases in reaching a just deci- 
sion upon all the questions involved, if only 
there is a willing mind. Incidentally the 
law may have some good effects by inducing 
careless people to keep exact accounts. 
A general income tax, reaching everybody, 
such as the people of many countries in 
Europe pay, would, however, have more 
effect in this regard than our new law with 
its high limit of exemption, and would be 
as just as our new law is unjust. 





The history of the Trinity Church tene- 
ment case in New York City, which has 
attracted so much notice, isthis. In March, 
1891, the Health Board notified the church 
to supply water upon each floor of two 
of its houses, the occupants of which had 
to go down and out to the back yard for 
their water. The church, not obeying, was 
sued in the Court of Common Pleas and 
condemned. The next winter at General 
Term the church obtained a reversal of the 
earlier verdict. The Health Board took an 
appeal in March, 1892, but did not press 
the case until this winter and now has 
secured another decision in its own support. 
It should be said in behalf of the church 
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that it has supplied water duly in its more 
modern tenements, and its counsel declares 
that the older houses, with water furnished 
in the yards only, are more popular with 
tenants than the newer tenements. But 
whether or not rents are the same in the 
newer and the older tenements is not stated. 
At any rate, there can be no question that 
considerations of health, not to add of 
ordinary decency, require water to be sup- 
plied on every floor, if not in every tenement, 
in such buildings. The pleas advanced in 
behalf of the church that the houses in 
question are not strictly tenement houses 
and that to secure the necessary plumbing 
against frost is too difficult are unpleasantly 
flimsy. A Christian church, especially one 
possessing the enormous income of Trinity, 
should be scrupulous to avoid even the 
appearance of discreditable conduct in its 
business relations. Apparently some un- 
duly severe comments have been made on 
the course of the church but evidently also 
it has laid itself open to just criticism. 
Why the Health Board has allowed the 
case to stand so long also seems to need 
explanation. 


We shall watch with interest the experi- 
ment in Chicago under the oversight of 
Bishop Fallows of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, and to which our Chicago corre- 
spondent has already referred. A ‘‘home 
saloon’’ has been fitted up with all the 
familiar accessories of the ‘saloon,’’ in- 
cluding free lunches, but with no intoxi- 
cating drink on sale. It is sadly true that 
the saloon is the poor man’s club, and often 
the only comfortable and care-free place in 
which he feels that his money gives him a 
right to come and to remain so long as suits 
his convenience. A certain proportion of 
frequenters of the saloons, both rich and 
poor men, crave the excitement of the alco- 
hol and will not go where it is lacking, but 
with another, and we should like to think a 
larger proportion, this is incidental, and the 
other attractions of the saloons are the real 
inducement. If the ‘‘ home saloon”’ can be 
made attractive in all other ways, and can 
be kept rigidly free from associations of 
charity and interference with the entire 
freedom of the frequenters—which can best 
be actomplished by making it a purely 
business venture—we see no reason why it 
should not build up for itself a constituency 
and prove most useful as a means of reform, 
succeeding as the coffee houses have suc- 
ceeded in England and at home under care- 
ful business management. 


In connection with the recent utterance of 
Archbishop Satolli at a banquet in Wash- 
ington, exhorting Catholics to be kind and 
charitable to non-Catholics, what about the 
Roman Catholic mobs which make the lec- 
tures of ex-priests in our cities scenes of 
riot and attempted murder? It would be 
well for the archbishop, the recognized 
mouthpiece of the bead of the Roman 
Church, to utter a public rebuke for rioters 
of his own faith. Smooth words at banquets 
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do not go so far as a few plain words spoken 
from the altar would go in winning the con- 
fidence of non-Catholics in the ‘‘ kindness 
and charity’? which are ‘‘the soul of the 
Catholic religion.’’ We are not concerned 
with the character of such lecturers, but 
with the right of free speech, which has 
been violated again and again by Roman 
Catholic mobs in our American cities. In 
Savannah the other day, a lecturer’s mana- 
ger was knocked senseless with a sand-bag, 
the building was stoned and several of the 
audience severely injured, and it became 
necessary to call out the militia to restore 
peace to the city. Whoever the lecturer, 
rebuke, sharp, stern and decisive, and the 
assurance that the authorities of the Roman 
Church in America are so far Americans 
that they are willing to concede free speech 
to even irritating opponents so long as the 
limits of the law are not overstepped, will be 
necessary to set this matter right with pub- 
lic opinion. The courts are open to all 
classes of the community, and no denomi- 
nation of Christians can afford to enter into 
league with Judge Lynch in defense of its 
opinions. We are glad to add that Vicar- 
General Cafferty and other prominent Roman 
Catholics in Savannah labored loyally in be- 
half of good order, although with no per- 
ceptible effect, and a ringing declaration 
from Archbishop Satolli or some one else of 
superior authority might have some value. 


In an interview with a newspaper corre- 
spondent, just before his return to England, 
Dean Hole of Rochester, who has been mak- 
ing a protracted lecture tour in this coun- 
try, calls attention to one of the chief 
sources of American strength and of hope 
for the future. ‘‘One thing which im- 
pressed me as a most auspicious omen,’’ he 
says, ‘‘was the intense Americanism dis- 
played by your foreign-born citizens, In 
fact, I have been told that the sons and daugh- 
ters of some of your naturalized citizens are 
more jealous of the honor of the nation 
than some Americans of the old stock.’’ 
This is unquestionably true, and ought to 
be considered in making up our opinions as 
to the future of the nation. Two thirds of 
the population of Wisconsin, for example, 
is foreign or of foreign parentage, but who 
questions the patriotism of the people of 
Wisconsin? We believe in the New Eng- 
land leaven as fully as we believe in the 
New England blood, and the history of 
America as well as the history of Congre- 
gationalism shows abundantly that immi- 
grants and the children of immigrants have 
often been more easily influenced by New 
England ideals than Americans of an older 
stock. Outside the foreign colonies of the 
great cities—and therein also to a large ex- 
tent—immigrants and their children are 
everywhere accessible to well-directed ef- 
fort and are ready to absorb American 
ideas. By the third generation they are 
already merged in the life about them and 
have forgotten that they had any other 
home, The Home Missionary Societies feel 
the pressure of this great opportunity, and 
the churches should be quick to recognize it. 

ee ee 

That was a curious reason given by a mem- 
ber of a committee for securing a new pastor 
for an indifferent attitude toward a certain 
candidate. ‘The fact is,’’ said the commit- 
tee man, “we liked his preaching first rate, 
but we feared he had struck twelve the first 
time and couldn’t duplicate the performance.” 
What is the man in question to do, pray tell 
us? Shall he bring a poor sermon when he 
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ventures into a new pulpit. In that case he 
would probably be disfavored because he 
didn’t strike twelve. Verily, it’s a trying 
ordeal, this being a candidate. 

eee wes ee eee ee 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN RELIGION. 

The recent pastoral letter of six of the 
bishops of the American Episcopal Church 
may prove to have precipitated a crisis. 
Several letters from Episcopal sources have 
just appeared in the Boston Herald which 
are ominous. One clergyman condemns the 
pastoral strongly and says, plainly, ‘‘I can- 
not in conscience teach that the doctrine of 
the virgin birth of our Lord is an absolute 
essential of the Christian faith... . Nor is 
it possible for me to say that the Holy 
Scriptures are inspired of God in a peculiar 
and miraculous manner distinguishing them 
from all other writings.’’ Another clergy- 
map replies to him, proposing to ‘‘ be one of 
the required number to present him to his 
bishop for trial.”” It is probable that such 
a trial will occur, as the former clergyman 
has accepted the challenge frankly, and, if 
held, it will be of more than ordinary sig- 
nificance, whatever its outcome. 

Of course one issue involved is that of loy- 
alty to the doctrines avowed by the Episco- 
pal Church. In spite of some conceded lib- 
erty of interpretation upon other points, it 
is undeniable that hitherto in that branch 
of the church fidelity to its creeds has been 
understood to involve acceptance of the 
supernatural birth of our Lord and of the 
divine inspiration of the Scriptures, Is 
such fidelity to be required no longer? 
How much liberty of individual interpreta- 
tion can be conceded as consistent with sub- 
scription to the creeds and the vows taken 
at ordination? These and kindred ques- 
tions must be answered and, if possible, in 
such a manner as may satisfy reasonable 
minds and restore substantial harmony in 
the church, even if entire uniformity of be- 
lief be impossible to be secured. 

So far as this the public outside of the 
Episcopal body would have in the matter 
hardly more than the concern of an inter- 
ested spectator. But a larger and much 
more serious issue also is involved, one 
which is vitally important to Christians of 
every name. To put it briefly, the grave 
question to be answered is this—Is the su- 
pernatural element in the Christian religion 
to be regarded henceforth as unimportant, 
if not also actually unreal? If the birth of 
Jesus were only like that of other men, 
and if the Scriptures are not inspired in a 
sense different from the writings of Shake- 
speare, for example, the Christian Church 
has been grossly deceived and has been teach- 
ing grave error throughout the centuries, 

Probably it is well that this issue has 
been made so definitely. Signs have not 
been wanting for some time that a conflict 
in regard to it was at hand. The founda- 
tions of Christian truth and belief are now 
undergoing re-examination with an earnest- 
ness probably unprecedented. The result 
will be to establish the gospel of Jesus 
Christ more firmly than ever, and to give a 
better vantage ground from which to face 
the exigencies of the coming century. We 
have no fears as to the result of the proba- 
ble conflict. Whatever may be decided in 
regard to this individual or that, whatever 
may be the effect upon the Episcopal 
Church, no one need be apprehensive lest 
faith in the supernatural and truly divine 
elements of Christianity be surrendered by 
Christians in general. 
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It is, perhaps, well that the conflict is to 
open within, if, indeed, it be not confined 
to, the Episcopal Church, because that body 
always has claimed to be distinguished by 
superior definiteness of authoritative formu 
las and superior official organization and 
efficiency. We trust, whatever may occur, 
that a spirit of brotherly love and of rever- 
ence for truth may rule throughout, and 
that definite and useful results may be 
reached. Some years ago we Congregation- 
alists received from Presbyterian and Epis- 
copal sources considerable commiseration 
on the alleged inability of our polity to 
control our internal affairs with the skill 
and success illustrated by ‘‘ strong” eccle- 
siastical governments. During the interval 
we have had opportunity to observe the 
workings of Presbyterianism in somewhat 
similar circumstances, and we have not 
been greatly edified. Now that an even 
stronger form of church government is to 
illustrate how things ought to be done, we 
shall watch what happens with much inter- 


est. 
all 


THE NEEDED REVIVAL OF PATRI- 
OTISM. 


The public sense of relief at the ad- 


* journment of Congress is universal and out- 


spoken. It is at once lamentable and dis- 
graceful that the national legislature of the 
United States should be regarded with such 
distrust and even contempt. Yet, inspite of 
some individual exceptions, as a body it has 
earned abundantly the unfavorable judg- 
ment which it receives. In each house 


‘there have been many foolish men, too ig- 


norant or too reckless to study the true 
welfare of the country. There also have 
been some men of conspicuous ability, but 
as the rule they have proved themselves bit- 
ter partisans or else absorbed in the pur- 
suit of personal ambitions. Those who 
have fearlessly illustrated an unselfish, in- 
telligent, practical patriotism can almost 
be counted upon one’s fingers, President 
Cleveland, whatever his mistakes, has striven 
faithfully to uphold the honor and credit of 
the country but the Congress which ought 
to have seconded him loyally has preferred 
to hamper and even condemn him. Such a 
condition of things is as dangerous as it is 
dishonorable. 

We do not desire to exalt or depreciate 
any party. Indeed there has been little dif- 
ference between parties. No one can be 
said to have risen to its opportunity or to 
have fulfilled the legitimate expectations of 
the public. What we wish is to point out 
that, after all, the great body of voters 
throughout the nation has been largely re- 
sponsible for the character of Congress and 
will be chiefly responsible hereafter should 
the behavior of Congress fail to improve. 
We are accountable for the election of 
suitable senators and representatives. If 
we continue willing to send weak, narrow- 
minded, self-seeking men to Washington, 
men who act as if inaccessible by consider- 
ations of honor and even of expediency and 
incapable of patriotic action, we must ex- 
pect just such inadequate and discreditable 
legislation henceforth as we have had to 
put up with during this winter. 

We need in these United States a revival 
of true patriotism. Our celebrations of 
Washington’s Birthday and the Fourth of 
July are all very well. The national flags 
which fly from our schoolhouses are as 
appropriate as they are beautiful. But 
such proofs of patriotism are superficial. 
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We need a revival of seriousness in the 
appreciation of national perils, of intelli- 
gence in discussing remedies, of enterprise 
in organizing for righteous political ends, 
of discretion in choosing candidates for all 
public offices, of independence in bolting 
unfit nominations, and of firm insistence 
upon holding public officials to account for 
their conduct in office. 

Moreover, the ax must be laid at the root 
of the tree. It is of little use to expect 
wisdom or patriotism in our senators or 
representatives at Washington unless we 
take pains to elect only discreet and patri- 
otic men to our State legislatures and our 
town and city offices. This will not be 
accomplished until, as individual citizens, 
we cultivate the elements of wise and sound 
patriotism in ourselves more zealously. The 
imperative need of reform cannot be in- 
sisted upon too strongly. Partisanship and 
money have trampled patriotism and integ- 
rity under foot too long. The revolt against 
them has begun here and there, however. 
The municipal leagues in different cities 
have secured a strong foothold and a useful 
inflaence. The Parkhurst anti-Tammany 
movement in New York City has accom- 
plished wonders, although its work is by 
no means done. Good citizens all over the 
land are seeking out each other and plan- 
ning for organization and effort. We have 
hope and faith that reform is to be secured, 
but unless it prevail and. extend itself to 
Congress, our national future is ominous 
indeed. But the old saying, ‘‘It is darkest 
just before dawn,’’ is true and comforting. 


A REAL BOON TO THE POOR. 


The success in New York of the public 
loan office, which advances small sums of 
money to the poor upon pledges of personal 
property at lower rates than the money 
lenders or the pawnbrokers, is bearing fruit 
in other cities. Itis announced that capital 
has been subscribed for similar institutions 
in Milwaukee and Providence, and we 
should like to see one, under most conserv- 
ative and careful management, in every one 
of our large cities. It may seem to those 
who have not carefully considered the mat- 
ter a poor kind of charity which makes the 
way of borrowing easier for the pour, but it 
must be remembered that it is among the 
poor especially that sudden emergencies oc- 
casionally may exhaust a reserve which is 
likely to be slender at best, and which often 
does not exist at all. Here, as elsewhere, 
the destruction of the poor is their poverty. 

It might be better if we had no borrow- 
ers among the rich or poor, but that is an 
academic question purely. What is wanted 
is to put the poor on something like an 
equality with the rich in their time of need. 
The rich can take care of themselves; the 
poor are often a prey of the greedy and the 
pitiless. Loanable funds in such a time as 
this are heaped up at the business centers, 
and any man who has security to give can 
borrow in large sums at low rates of inter- 
est, while the poor man, who needs a small 
sum and has only bis personal belongings to 
offer as security, is often compelled to pay 
at the rate of ten per cent. a month or even 
more. It is a reproach to our Christian 
civilization that there should be such an 
enormous difference between the borrowing 
of the rich and of the poor. The ease with 
which the security can be turned into cash 
must determine the risk and, therefore, the 
rate of interest, but there ought not, among a 
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people whose duty it is to consider the poor, 
to be such a difference as this. 
EES seein 
THE PENOIL AND 1HE PEN—ALLIES 
IN OLVIO REGENERATION. 

The Boston Herald has done much to 
inform and inspire the citizens of Greater 
Boston. It has done this by sane editori- 





‘als, by long, verbatim reports of speeches, 


by publishing in full the reports of com- 
missions, and illustrating both with repro- 
ductions of photographs and the plans of 
landscape gardeners and engineers. And 
it has done all with a lavishness and per- 
sistency which few American journals have 
approached. But the time is coming when 
the people will look to it, or some other 
journal, for championship of the cause of 
tenement house reform, the remedying of 
the injustice of present systems of taxation, 
and the purification of the personnel of the 
city rulers, in short, for handsome, loyal 
backing of the non-partisan conception of 
municipal government as crystallized in the 
Boston Municipal League and its allies. 

Some day Boston will have a set of rulers 
like the London County Council, who will 
need support, and then the J/erald will do 
well to imitate the London Daily Chronicle, 
which has given several pages a day to a 
statement of all the phases of the problem 
which Londoners have been called upon to 
settle at the election just held, and has been 
illustrating the articles with the work of 
men like Edward Burne Jones, Alfred Par- 
sons, Joseph Pennell, Walter Crane and 
others equally eminent. Henceforth the 
pencils of the great artists will aid the pen 
of the great editor—Alfred Fletcher—to 
make, as he says, London’s beauty, her 
misery, her social problems, her _ intel- 
lectual movements as real to London’s citi- 
zens as ‘‘the not more picturesque and far 
less potent life of Paris, or Vienna, or St. 
Petersburg ’’ have been in the past. 

A new era in English journalism dawned 
Feb. 11, when England’s greatest artists 
deliberately allied themselves with the 
cause of municipal regeneration and chose 
the myriad paged press as their medium of 
expression. A fresco on the walls of a 
church men must travel to see, a news- 
paper is thrust in at your door before you 
arise from sleep, and it can be had on every 


street corner. 
Oar 


MUST OONVERSION BE A SPECIAL 

AND OONSOIOUS EXPERIENCE? 

It would seem as if the only answer to 
this question must be in the affirmative 
were it not true that so many instances 
seem to prove that there may be another 
answer. Conversion is a turning about 
spiritually, a turning of one’s back towards 
worldliness and one’s face towards God and 
heavenliness. At first thought such a re- 
versal of one’s course of life seems too posi- 
tive and radical to be made unconsciously 
and without peculiar experiences. Un- 
doubtedly in the great majority of cases it 
is made with full knowledge and delibera- 
tion. There comes an hour in which a 
definite decision for God is made. We may 
not recall exactly when it occurred but the 
impression of a conscious choice and of a 
subsequent change of conduct is made and 
remains. 

On the other hand it is equally true, 
although probably it does not happen as 
often, that this change of heart and life 
occurs almost, if not wholly, unperceived 
at the time, and one awakes later to the 
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fact that he has been trying sincerely for 
some time to love, trust and obey his God. 
Most of us know Christians who were con- 
verted thus and are aware that their charac- 
ters and lives allow no just suspicions of 
the genuineness of their piety. That they 
were not converted quite as they were ex 
pected to be only proves that all rules have 
exceptions and that the Holy Spirit works 
often in ways which we do not comprehend 
until we witness their results. 

Conversions of this sort often occur among 
young people trained from infancy in Chris- 
tian households and taught that they have 
been dedicated to God and belong to Him. 
It often has been urged, and not without 
good reason, that in truth this is the nat- 
ural and appropriate way by which such 
children should enter the kingdom. It is 
argued that it ought to be expected, cer- 
tainly in many cases, that they should have 
no special experience of conversion and be 
able to specify no particular date of con- 
version. Certainly it is safe to say, because 
it is true, that when the evidence of a con- 
secrated life is offered it is of no conse- 
quence just when or how that life began. 


—— i 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

In another column we give our own and 
the general and frankly expressed estimate 
of the Fifty-third Congress, which dissolved 
on March 4, It came into being with the 
Democratic party in control of it, that 
party being practically committed to the 
policy of a tariff for revenue, the suspen- 
sion of the purchase of silver bullion, an 
elastic banking currency and free shipping. 
Neither Congress nor the party in power 
was responsible for the commercial distress 
which befell the country in the summer of 
1893. But Congress, and the Democrats— 
because they might have controlled Con- 
gress—have been scandalously to blame for 
failing to deal vigorously and wisely with 
the conditions which they have allowed to 
prolong that distress until now. The reck- 
less and dangerous policy of purchasing sil- 
ver bullion has been suspended, The pub- 
lic demand for the modification of the 
McKinley tariff, expressed in the fall elec- 
tions of 1892, has been met in part, perhaps 
as fully as is desired at present. The need- 
less and mischievous federal election laws 
also have been repealed. But the reform of 
our national currency, a matter of impera- 
tive importance, has been neglected, and, 
so far as Congress is concerned and but for 
the firmness of the President, the United 
States probably would be today financially 
dishonored if not bankrupt. The closing 
session of Congress was prolonged, by use 
of the customary legal fiction, through Sun- 
day. The appropriation for a cable to 
Hawaii failed, the number of uew battle 
ships to be built was reduced from three to 
two, and the anti lottery bill was passed, 
thanks to Senator Hoar’s persistency. So 
also were the most important appropriation 
bills. 





The resignation of Postmaster-General 
Wilson S. Bissell is to be regretted. It is 
understood that it is due to his desire to 
attend to his personal affairs, necessarily 
largely neglected during his term of office, 
and due equally, if not more, to his annoy- 
ance by the tremendous pressure brought 
to bear upon him by the politicians of his 
party and by the refusal or neglect of Con- 
gress to pass certain measures believed by 
him ess#eatial to the proper management of 
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his department. Mr. Bissell is a man of 
high character and great efficiency and has 
done much to improve the quality of the 
postal service throughout the country. He 
has been loyal in the promotion of the 
reform of the Civil Service and has won 
the respect and confidence of the best men 
of all parties. He has not accomplished as 
much in this direction as some sanguine 
persons have believed possible but he has 
done much and of a thoroughly practical 
and permanent quality. Hon. William L. 
Wilson, of West Virginia, has been con- 
firmed already as his successor and un- 
doubtedly will continue the same enlight- 
ened and patriotic policy of managing the 
department which has been established. 
It is perhaps worth being added that there 
is no truth in the report of a break in the 
friendship of President Cleveland and, Mr. 
Bissell. 





The Immigration Restriction League, 
whose headquarters are in Boston and 
which embraces in its membership certain 
of our ablest citizens, is getting at its work 
with commendable enterprise and thorough- 
ness, The bill which it submitted to the 
public last week is simple and definite and 
proposes to Congress only two new enact- 
ments. The first would increase the head 
tax on aliens from one to ten dollars. The 
second would exclude from the United 
States all persons between fourteen and 
sixty years of age who cannot both read 
and write the English language or some 
other language. The league believes that 
an increase of the head tax will secure a 
better class of immigrants, and that the 
reading and writing qualification will re- 
duce their number, Had it been in effect 
during the year ending June 30, 1894, nine- 
teen per cent. of the foreigners who knocked 
at our doors would at once have been 
turned away. 





These steps in the direction of restriction 
seem to us practicable and just. There is 
some force in the criticism that educational 
facilities in certain foreign countries are 
not within the reach of common people as 
they are in this country, and that occasion- 
ally the test proposed might shut out a 
promising and desirable immigrant. But, 
on the whole, we should probably gain far 
more than we should lose, It is interesting 
to see that men who are concerning them- 
selves with industrial conditions in this 
country are coming to the conclusion that 
the cause of skilled labor here is suffering 
from the annual inroad of unskilled and 
degraded foreigners. It is they who are a 
constant drag on organized labor and who 
tend to depress the standard for a living 
wage. 





The extent to which the electric car is 
modifying the relations of cities to their 
suburbs and opening up as pleasure resorts 
regions which have not hitherto been acces- 
sible is not generally realized. Enterpris- 
ing companies have already established a 
number of lines leading out from shire 
towns to the outlying villages, and the 
coming spring and summer will witness the 
projection of numerous other similar lines, 
The advance in this direction is especially 
marked in Western Massachusetts, places 
like Springfield and Northampton being 
already in process of connection with towns 
and even hamlets at a considerable distance, 
which have been reached hitherto only by a 
tedious stage ride or by roundabout rail- 
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road connections. Already the trade of sub- 
urban stores is affected by the fact: that the 
great city department stores can be reached 
so speedily and at low rates of transporta- 
tion. The effect, too, upon church and 
community life is likely to be more and 
more apparent, for while residents of 
crowded city streets are afforded an easy 
opportunity of enjoying country scenes, 
the rural population, on the other hand, 
will be more and more inclined to drift to 
the city for pleasure as well as for trade. 
Thus a considerable change in the social 
and religious habits of country people is 
likely to take place, with an effect upon the 
stability of the rural churches and the char- 
acter of their natural constituency that is 
yet to be determined. 





In this connection the dangers that ac- 
company this form of the application of 
electricity to transportation ought to be 
realized. Brooklyn is thoroughly excited 
over the reckless way in which its trolley 
cars are driven, and last week’s record of 
three persons killed and one maimed has 
increased the ferment of feeling. Good au- 
thorities assert that no less than 102 vic- 
tims have been sacrificed to the trolley car 
since its introduction. It is no wonder that 
Mayor Schieren deemed it necessary to ap- 
point a special investigating committee, 
whose report, recently rendered, does not 
altogether satisfy public expectation. Its 
prescription of ten miles an hour as the 
limit of speed seems somewhat arbitrary 
when it is remembered that occasionally a 
higher rate in thinly populated sections of 
the line might be perfectly safe. So far- 
reaching is this question that the State 
Board of Railroad Commissioners has also 
been investigating it, and makes the im- 
portant recommendation that the motor 
men and conductors shall not be paid on 
such a basis as to tempt them to make up 
time by running at an excessive rate of 
speed. A strong sentiment is developing in 
favor of requiring motor men to secure a 
license from some proper city authority. 
Evidently the strained relations between 
the Brooklyn motor men and their employ- 
ers are in no small measure responsible for 
this appalling record of calamities and com- 
plicate every effort to bring about a better 
state of affairs, 





Three appalling disasters have cast their 
shadows over the week’s happenings. A 
train op the Interoceanic Railway, filled 
with pilgrims returning from a religious 
festival, many of whom were women and 
children, was wrecked last Thursday about 
twenty-eight miles from the City of Mexico, 
instantly killing sixty-four persons and in- 
juring forty others. Three little ones from 
a single family perished together. The ac- 
cident was due, apparently, to the engi- 
neer’s failure to check the speed in round- 
ing a sharp curve on a down grade. The 
other casualties were due to the collapse of 
buildings, one an old malt house at the 
corner of Tenth Avenue and Forty-third 
Street, New York City, which workmen 
were demolishing, and the other a new ten- 
ement house in process of erection on the 
East Side. Death claimed seven victims in 
these disasters and several were seriously 
injured. The contractors of the new struc- 
ture were arrested on the charge of *‘crim- 
inal negligence”? and released on bail, It 
is quite time that summary action were 
taken against those who seemingly hold the 
life of the laborer in light esteem. 
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The bimetallists think that they have 
some new ground for encouragement. On 
Feb. 26 a resolution was passed in the 
British House of Cothmons, after consid- 
erable debate but without a division, ex- 
pressing the increasing apprehension of 
that body because of the constant fluctua- 
tion and growing divergence of the values 
of gold and silver and its hearty concur- 
rence in the recent expressions of opinion 
on the part of the governments of France 
and Germany as to the serious evils arising 
therefrom. This resolution however is so 
general as to have little significance and 
the lack of adverse votes is due to this fact. 
But it looks as if another international con- 
vention on the general subject may be held 
and before long. Germany is taking the 
initiative this time but the invitations are 
not yet issued. The last conference, that 
at Brussels, which our own government 
invited, amounted to nothing, however, and 
another is unlikely to accomplish much 
more. Sir William Harcourt’s suggestion 
that, if one be held, its members should be 
empowered to formulate some definite plan 
for public consideration certainly ought to 
be heeded. Mere academic discussion is 
not worth the calling together of such a 
body. Meanwhile any one who supposes 
that England or Germany is likely to alter 
her present policy in the direction of bi- 
metallism, whatever such a conference may 
recommend, probably will, find himself 
greatly in error, while the talk of some 
people, to the effect that the United States, 
by adopting a bimetallist policy, can force 
the European nations to follow her exam- 
ple is absurd. 





Lord Rosebery is in the grip of the grippe 
and seems to be quite ill, and the disease 
prevails alarmingly. In London three hun- 
dred post office clerks, three hundred mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange and a thousand 
policemen are its victims. The doctors are 
overworked but the death rate is not as 
high as when the epidemic prevailed last 
time. In Parliament the government is 
acting as if it expected to carry its most 
important measures—such as the Irish Land 
bill and the bill for the Disestablishment of 
the Welsh Church—but its prospects of suc- 
cess are not good. The Irish Land bill has 
been improved by better provisions for 
dealing with evicted tenants and it may 
pass. But the Welsh Disestablishment bill 
is doomed to fail in the House of Lords if 
it ever reaches them. The great event of 
the week in London has been the triennial 
election of the County Council. Fifty-nine 
Progressives and also fifty-nine Moderates 
werechosen. The Conservatives made great 
efforts to regain power and secured great 
gains. The aldermen, however, who have 
a considerable share of power, are under- 
stood to side with the Progressives. Lon- 
don unquestionably realizes that it has been 
well served by the Council under Liberal 
leadership. 





The latest intelligence from Hawaii con- 
firms the impression which has prevailed 
that the would-be revolutionists would not 
be executed. The ex queen is said to have 
been condemned to a fine of $5,000 and to 
five years in prison, and the most guilty 
among the other prisoners have received 
sentences of imprisonment ranging from 
five to thirty-five years apiece accompanied 
by fines of $5,000 or $10,000 each. Probably 
these long sentences of imprisonment will 
not be carried out if public order finally 
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proves to have been established beyond the 
probability of disturbance. Martial law at 
Honolulu is expected to be discontinued as 
soon as the trials are over. A number of 
other men have been shipped off by the 
authorities to California, Minister Willis 
has been interceding, but thus far in vain, 
in behalf of J. F. Bowler, an American citi- 
zen sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, 
and said to have been a prominent political 
wire-puller in Hawaii for years, hoping to 
have his sentence commuted to deportation. 
Another revolution in Cuba also has been 
reported during the week, but it seems to 
be only one of the periodical reports of the 
sort due to the undeniable desire of many 
Cubans to cut loose wholly from Spain. 
These patriots are restless and vociferous, 
but many are too languid to undertake a 
real revolution and more hope for annex- 
ation to the United States, which probably 
never will come to pass but, if it should, 
would be accomplished peaceably. 


a 


IN BRIEF. 


Next week’s issue will have one original 
and noteworthy feature of peculiar interest to 
the great constituency of the American Board. 
It is the first of the series on our benevolent 
societies promised in our prospectus for 1895. 
In it we shall undertake to give a graphic and 
detailed account of the headquarters of the 
Board, of the part which the different officials 
perform in its administration, and of the vari- 
ous departments of activity which serve as 
the basis of supply for the workers in the 
field. Special illustrations will add to the 
attractiveness and value of this presentation 
of the subject. 





The Oriental party has reported itself from 
Naples, where it arrived on schedule time 
last week Wednesday. A letter from Dr. 
Dunning is doubtless on its way, which we 
shall hope to publish next week. The large 
number of our readers who are following the 
pilgrims will be interested in Mrs. Schauf- 
fler’s article in another column. 





Lord Rosebery is magnanimous. Dr. Perci- 
val of Rugby sternly rebuked the premier for 
his devotion to horse racing and now Lord 
Rosebery makes him Bishop of Hereford. 





In response to requests for an earlier print- 
ing of the editorial article relating to The Con- 
gregationalist topic for the monthly mission- 
ary meetings,we shall hereafter, and beginning 
this week, publish it in the first issue of the 
previous month. This will afford pastors and 
committees at least four weeks in which to 
avail themselves of its suggestions. 





There has been such a demand for Dr. 
A. W. Hazen’s sermon, entitled The Power of 
Mothers, mentioned in our issue of Feb. 14, 
that we print itin this number. It will well 
repay reading. The unexpected requests for 
this sermon, and other literature of a like 
character, are indicative of the deep interest 
felt in the topics discussed in our new depart- 
ment, Mothers in Council. 





Just before Rev. R. A. Hume returned to 
India we secured from him the promise of 
two articles embodying thoughts growing out 
of his seventeen months’ contact with the 
American churches. The first appears this 
week and the second will specify particulars 
in which American Christians can aid their 
brethren toiling in foreign lands. Both arti- 
cles will be read attentively. 





With all respect to the good brethren who 
tried to have Col. R. G. Ingersoll’s lecture 
prohibited in Hoboken, N. J., on the evening 
of Feb. 23, we cannot help believing that to 
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deny a man free speech on the ground of 
what he is expected to say is to make a 
martyr of him to that extent, and is sure to 
secure for his obnoxious opinions additional 
and more favorably predisposed hearers. 





It is settled that we are to have a summer 
school of theology in this country, and to 
President Thwing of Adelbert College be- 
longs the credit of projecting it and the glory 
that may accrue from it. The dates are July 
1-9 inclusive, and the principal attraction 
thus far announced is Principal Fairbairn of 
Mansfield College, who will lecture daily. 
The school, we are confident, will appeal to 
many ministers, and Cleveland is advanta- 
geously situated to draw an attendance from 
both the East and the West. 





Aside from his connection with the Board 
of Visitors of Andover Seminary, Mr. Mar- 
shall of Lowell has filled a large and influen- 
tial place in the denomination, and, though 
comparatively inactive of late years, he will 
be widely missed. The vacancy in the board 
will be filled in due time by the surviving 
members, Drs. Walker and Quint, and there 
is naturally much curiosity as to which one of 
our numerous legal lights will be selected. 
The statement of the Boston Herald that Mr. 
Marshall ‘‘ was counsel for the trustees, be- 
ing a strong sympathizer with their views,” 
will amuse even the customary readers of the 
religious intelligence of that journal. 





The marriage of another wealthy Ameri- 
can girl to a titled foreigner gives the news- 
papers fresh occasion to spread at vulgar 
length before the public all the details pre- 
ceding and accompanying the ceremony, many 
items being coolly stated which no reporter 
can have witnessed or learned about. The 
full menu of the groom’s “ bachelor dinner,” 
the bride’s trousseau, even to the width and 
cost of lace on her underwear, the number 
and value of the presents received, the almost 
hourly movements of the contracting parties, 
and numerous other personalities are all 
chronicled with unblushing frankness, not 
to say impudence. What is the intiuence 
upon young readers when wealth and position 
are thus made to appear the chief end of mar- 
riage? What conception can they have of 
this holiest of ties when the purely commer- 
cial aspects of the transaction are made the 
prominent feature? 





It seems as if the protests in this region 
against Sunday entertainments in the forms 
of Sunday concerts, theatrical entertain- 
ments, etc., are sufficiently earnest, judicious 
and convincing to accomplish their desired 
result with the authorities. We trust so. 
The mayor of Brockton, we are giad to say, 
has prohibited Sunday concerts in that city. 
The Massachusetts Sunday Protective League 
is greatly encouraged by the fact that the 
joint judiciary committee has unanimously 
reported to the legislature the Byington bill, 
so called, in behalf of which the very success- 
ful hearing was had on Wednesday of last 
week. The Hollis Street Theater, rather than 
have its Sunday license revoked, has returned 
it to City Hall. The league will hold a public 
meeting next Sunday afternoon, at 2.30, in 
Music Hall. Brief addresses are expected 
from Governor Greenhalge, Joseph Cook and 
others. 





The two foreign tours projected for the 
coming summer by our contemporary, the 
Evangelist, are deservedly attracting the at- 
tention of many outside of the paper’s natu- 
ral Presbyterian constituency. The “ church 
music” tour, as it is called, offers a particu- 
larly attractive program, its itinerary embrac- 
ing cathedral cities and towns of England, as 
well as Holland, Belgium and Paris. The 
planning of this tour was a labor of love on 
the part of Mr. Elliot, the publisher of the 
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Evangelist, himself an accomplished musician’ 
and music lovers are most fortunate who are 
about to associate themselves with this com- 
pany, embracing already many distinguished 
musicians from various sections of the coun- 
try. The party will everywhere receive spe- 
cial attention from organists and choir mas- 
ters of the first rank. Newspaper enterprise 
of this sort is worthy of note and there are 
many evidences that the public is appreciative 
of it. 





The Advance of last week contained the 
valedictory editorial words of Rev. Simeon 
Gilbert, D.D. They must have come as a sur- 
prise to its other readers as to ourselves. For 
twenty years out of the last twenty-four— 
having been our own Chicago editor during the 
other four—Dr. Gilbert has given all his 
energies to the service of the Advance and to 
promoting the cause of Christ through its 
efficient agency. No one but a brother editor 
can understand all which this means, yet Dr. 
Gilbert’s conspicuous consecration, zeal and 
diligence have not failed of hearty appreci- 
ation by the Christian public, and to his 
ability and fidelity much of the usefulness 
of our contemporary has been due. His part- 
ing words are instinct with the same en- 
thusiasm in Christian service which has 
characterized the hundreds of columns from 
his pen which have preceded them. We join 
with the thousands of his other friends in the 
hope that his future work, whatever and 
wherever it may be, may prove as enjoyable 
and useful as that from which he now retires. 





Just why the Chicago Parliament of Reli- 
gions should eighteen months after its occur- 
rence be the object of fresh discussion and 
criticism may be difficult to tell, but the fact 
remains that writers of repute in several cur- 
rent periodicals are freeing their minds upon 
the subject. The severest indictment of the 
parliament which we have ever seen comes 
from the pen of Dr. Herrick Johnson and was 
printed in last week’s Independent. His chief 
objection is that Christianity compromised 
itself and was muzzled in the presence of 
representatives of other faiths. It will be 
noticed, also, that our letter from India this 
week alludes to unfavorable results of the 
Parliament as respects its influence upon the 
devotees of the Hindu religion whom our mis- 
sionaries are trying toconvert. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, we believe that the final verdict 
on the parliament will be that it was a noble 
conception successfully executed and ulti- 
mately conducive to the spread and supremacy 
of the Christian religion. And the weight of 
testimony thus far from the mission field, as 
voiced by men like President Washburn, Drs. 
Jessup and Post, favors this view. 


——__-—_-—— -- 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
A Current Problem at the Club. 

Sociology and Socialism was discussed 
before the Congregational Club. Dr. M. M. 
Dana discriminated between the two. So- 
ciology he called the paramount practical 
science of the day, man in his sharply de- 
fined individualism being superseded by 
man in his social communion and kindly 
fellowship, and this social man the new 
science is undertaking to study. Some 
mean by it social science, covering pauper- 
ism, penality and crime. Others have 
their more or less pertinent definitions, sev- 
eral of which he gave. 

He did the like service for socialism, set- 
ting apart the various ideas often con- 
founded under that title. Christian social- 
ism, he held, errs in undertaking to pre- 
scribe without knowing exactly what is 
wanted, and insisting generally on the secur- 
ing of better wages—as if bigher wages 
could cure the ills complained of, 
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Dr. Washington Gladden also sought by 
closer definition to correct popular errors 
as to socialism, the doctrine of which he 
stated in shortest phrase to be “ the national- 
ization or municipalization of eapital.’’ It 
would make accumulations of capital the 
common property of all people, and put all 
industry under governmental control. Its 
phenomenal growth in this country he at- 
tributed to dissatisfaction with the em- 
ployer who has nothing to arbitrate; with 
the municipality that gives away franchises 
worth miliions, letting the few enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the many; with 
Congress, giving kingdoms of public lands 
to railroads for nothing; with the govern- 
ment’s unjust dealing with monopolies; 
with the concentration of wealth in our 
land—seventy-one per cent. of it being owned 
by nine per cent. of the families, leaving 
twenty-nine per cent. of wealth for ninety- 
one per cent. of the people. As a remedy 
he suggested radical reform in our tax sys- 
tem; enforced laws against stock watering 
and speculation by corporation trustees in 
the securities of their companies; prohibi- 
tion of gratuities by corporations; the en- 
actment of statutes like the Olney bill; pub- 
lic ownership or control of all monopolies. 
Mr. R. A. Woods of the Andover [louse, 
Boston, closed with remarks explaining the 
socialist indictment against the individual— 
man in the family living within a close, 
narrow, selfish range. 

Reforms Making Headway. 

The work of city reform goes on, not very 
rapidly but, as its friends think, surely. 
One after another the official heads of the 
fat Tammany ‘‘bummers’’ are dropping 
into the basket, and men with clean hands 
and faces and “ boiled shirts’ are put into 
their places. Some are believing and many 
are hoping that the class of faces so long 
familiar to those having business with our 
municipal offices are to disappear perma- 
nently, and that the English language may 
ultimately be heard therein instead of the 
brogue that has come to seem the official 
vernacular. The most significant move of 
late is that of the Chamber of Commerce 
in passing very emphatic resolutions urg- 
ing the legislature to push through the 
Lawson bill, which abolishes the office of 
police justice and provides for having nine 
decent lawyers to do the business which 
Tammany has heretofore conferred on 
prize fighting, gambling saloon keepers of 
the Paddy Divver stripe. Thereisa grip to 
those resolutions and to not a few other 
recent utterances encouraging the comfort- 
able assurance that this reform, unlike 
many of its predecessors, has really come 
to stay. Our best people in growing num- 
bers are bent on making things uncomfort- 
able for reformers who do not reform. 
General Booth and Lady Somerset. 

People here are slow to tire of hearing 
General Booth talk and pray, and watching 
the queer ways of his “army.” They 
flocked to his farewell meetings much as 
they did to those in which he was wel- 
comed at his coming, wondering no less 
than before at his ever-flowing speech and 
physical endurance, which no number or 
length of addresses seems to tire. There 
is probably no other religious gathering 
anywhere in which it would not seem 
rather incongruous for one of the managers 
in prayer time to be crawling about the 
stage on his knees to confer as to the 


arrangements with other brethren also on 
But ta a Salvation Army 


their knees. 
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meeting it struck onlookers as “all right; 
it is their way.”’ 

Lady Somerset, too, is shortly to go back 
to England, and gives her farewell lecture, 
on The New English Woman, at Dr. Park- 
hurst’s church on the evening of March 4, 
She has won hosts of friends and admirers 
by her warm practical interest in work for 
the poor and lowly. Iler good sense and 
experience have made her visit very helpful 
to our ladies engaged in this sort of work, 
who will impatiently await another visit 
from their friend. 


Congregationalism’s Opportunity. 

Dr. A. H. Bradford read before the Cleri 
cal Union on Monday a thoughtful paper 
on The Opportunity of Congregationalism. 
The characteristic features of our system, 
adapting and moving it to do its full part 
in the country’s evangelization, were dwelt 
upon, stirring his hearers to a new sense of 
responsibility to be loyal to the Pilgrim 
faith and polity. 

A Transformation. 

Our excellent friends of the ‘A. M. A.” 
are getting ambitious in these days of their 
deserved prosperity. They are showing it 
in a capital way—by marked improvements 
in their American Missionary Magazine. 
With the January number, opening the 
forty ninth volume, they came out in better 
paper, better print, finer illustrations and 
more of them, including very lifelike por- 
traits of Hon. Fred, Douglass, and Dr, Vink; 
in the February number, of Lewis Tappan 
and Hon. William Jackson; in March, 
George Thompson and S. G. Wright, with 
representative buildings, etc., pertaining to 
their work. The editorial matter and com- 
munications from their workers in the field 
are interesting as ever, which is commenda- 
tion enough. The purpose of our brethren 
to keep up with the procession of the best 
magazines appears in their change of cover 
with the second and third issues under the 
new régime. Somehow they were beguiled 
into clothing the January issue in robes 
whose hue was caught from the interiors of 
some enraged salmon—the title flaming also 
with the blaze of some great conflagration. 
On sober second thought they fell back in 
February upon a lovely, restful tint and a 
simpler setting forth of name. Long may 
the association and its organ prosper! 

HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 

Archbishop Ireland at the University of Chicago. 

As if the archbishop had not received 
honor enough for his address on Washing- 
ton, or American Citizenship, before the 
Union League, he was invited by President 
Harper to visit the university and speak to 
the students. This he did early in the 
week. Among other things, he took occa- 
sion to affirm the unity between science 
and religion, and to deprecate the efforts 
now made in so many quarters to consider 
them hostile to each other. He tried to 
make his hearers feel that science, as de- 
veloped under the laws of evolution, is the 
handmaid of religion. There is something 
very attractive about the archbishop as a 
speaker. He does not impress one as elo- 
quent. Yet he commands attention. He 
speaks without effort. [lis words are al- 
ways well chosen. His sentences are fin- 
ished, and as he proceeds one perceives that 
into these sentences he has put a vast 
amount of thought. He speaks, too, as one 
who loves his fellowmen. Witty at times, 
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he is too intent on saying something to do 
good to give full play to his humor. If he 
is a good representative of the Roman Cath. 
olic Church, and if. his patriotism may be 
regarded as a fair sample of the patriotism 
of his fellow-officials in the church, America 
has nothing to fear from its prosperity. We 
welcome, therefore, with peculiar delight 
such utterances as the archbishop made 
both at the university and in the Audito- 
rium, 

Bishop Fallows’s Saloon Again. 

We are not likely to hear the last of this 
new movement against the old-fashioned 
saloons. Whatever be the outcome thx 
patronage of the bishop’s saloon thut far 
has been all that could be desired. I[t has 
been difficult to provide the harmless beer 
in sufficient quantities to meet the demand. 
Monday the ministers were invited to dine at 
the saloon, each one paying for whatever 
he might order. A few only accepted the 
invitation. The best indication of the suc- 
cess of the saloon as a counter attraction 
to the saloon is the opposition which 
the regular saloon keepers are raising 
up against it. They even threaten to boy- 
cott the coopers if they continue to make 
casks for this new kind of beer. Meanwhile 
the basement in which the bishop has entered 
upon his crusade against drunkenness is 
thronged, and the superintendent declares 
that it is going to prove a great success. 
Probably, under the internal revenue act, it 
will be necessary to take out a license, and 
possibly one from the city also. Certainly 
if any way can be found to cripple the move- 
ment, or bring it into discredit, it will be 
discovered in a very short time, and every 
obstacle which malice and legal skill can 
bring to bear to injure it will be made use of. 
Jobs and the Common Council. 

While one class of people is endeavoring to 
do good another class seems ready todo harm. 
At the last meeting of the Common Council, 
just as many Republicans as Democrats vot- 
ing, two ordinances were passed practically 
giving away the rights of the city for fifty 
years to companies interested in electrical 
roads and in the manufacture of gas. No- 
body seems to know much about the men to 
whom these costly presents have been made, 
nor does any one suppose that they have 
been made freely, and with no compensation 
for the votes cast. At present there is hope 
that the mayor may veto the acts, and thus, 
with the assistance of honest aldermen of 
both parties, save the credit and the property 
of the city. 

Civil Service and the Police. 

Some weeks ago mention was made in 
this correspondence of the decision to ap- 
ply the rules of the civil service to men 
seeking to serve on our police. This week 
the examination has been had, its results 
declared, and 211 persons dismissed for fail- 
ure to meet the conditions of the committee 
having the matter in charge. Only nine 
men, in fact, passed with credit. One ortwo 
of those who failed will be retained on ac- 
count of bravery and fidelity, and perhaps 
some of those who have lost their stars may 
yet be reinstated. There is no doubt that 
the influence of such an examinvation is 
healthful, or that if the merit system is 
steadily carried out we shall yet have as fine 
a body of police as can be found in the 
United States. These wholesale dismis- 
sions have caused a good many heart burn- 
ings and made more than one stalwart man 
sick. But as long as we have burglaries in 
different sections of the city every night, 
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and as long as men continue to be held up 
on our streets, it will seem wise to be very 
careful about the sort of men we trust 
with the protection of our persons and our 
property. 

4 Point in Higher Criticism. 

The subject of the Ministers’ Meeting 
this week was the question whether the 
critical scholarship of the present day pre- 
vents the application of the term servant in 
Isa. 52: 13 and chap. 53 to the Saviour. 
Prof. S. I. Curtiss occupied the time After 
carefully stating the opinions of such men 
as Prof. George Adam Smith, as found in 
his late work on Second Isaiah, and the late 
Professor Dillman of Berlin, he proceeded 
to show how the new view strengthens, 
rather than weakens, the opinion hitherto 
held that the term finds its full explanation 
only in Jesus Christ. The statements were 
singularly lucid and fair. Admitting that 
in many instances the term applies to Israel 
only, it was claimed that here it could not 
refer to Israel alone, but that the writer 
must have had in mind a person who would 
fill the place filled by our Lord Jesus. To 
the questions which followed the reading of 
the paper, answers were given with a clear- 
ness and calmness which won universal 
admiration. There were some among the 
listeners who evidently care little for the 
results of scholarship, and are more than 
content to look upon any attempt to put 
the books of the Bible under the search. 
light of criticism as in the highest degree 
dangerous to faith. To the majority, who 
are ready to accept the conclusions of the 
critics only when they are proved, it was 
a great satisfaction to be told by one as 
competent as Professor Curtiss that the 
Bible is certainly the work of God, and that 
the gospel has nothing to fear from Old 
Testament scholars. 

The Retirement of Dr. Gilbert. 

To a great army of readers the announce- 
ment in this week’s Advance over his own 
signature of Dr. Simeon Gilbert’s retire- 
ment from its editorial corps will come 
with surprise. In his editorial work Dr. 
Gilbert has made many friends, and de- 
veloped an ability as a writer which ought 
to procure him abundant opportunity for 
future usefulness. That he will withdraw 
from his chosen profession of religious 
journalism we do not believe. With an 
experience of nearly twenty five years in 
acity like Chicago, with a keen apprecia- 
tion of all that is best in those newer move- 
ments of the times which seek to increase 
the efficiency of the church, with a large 
acquaintance with leading men throughout 
the country, we trust that Dr. Gilbert will 
enjoy many years of service in that field of 
Christian usefulness he has so long culti- 
vated. 

Debs’s Lecture. 

The lecture of this notorious labor leader, 
Thursday evening, failed to attract any very 
great attention, The Auditorium was far 
from full. Mr. Debs was warmly welcomed 
by his audience and spoke with his usual 
eloquence and plausibility. He put himself 
on record as opposed to anarchy and as, in 
general, disapproving strikes, and declared 
the ballot box to be the only means by 
which the laborer can right his wrongs. 
The sensational disclosures promised were 
not made. The strike at Pullman was de- 
fended and the old charges of enslavement 
of the employés repeated, but the chief 
object of the speaker seems to have been to 
renew his attacks upon the general manag- 
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ers. These he accused of setting fire to the 
cars which were burned and as responsible 
for the loss of life and the suffering con 
nected with the strike. For General Miles 
he had only bitter words of condemnation, 
declaring that he had disgraced himself 
and that if justice were done his epaulets 
would be stripped off and their wearer 
drummed out of the army to the tune of 
The Rogue’s March. 

Another Successful Concert. 

This, too, was at the Auditorium. It was 
given Monday night and for the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. There was 
a large andience present and the critics 
have pronounced the concert a success. 
The songs which have been most popular 
the last 400 years were given. Black Patti 
and Mrs. Johnstone Bishop, as usual, sang 
charmingly. The appearance of a company 
of little girls was also the signal for great 
applause. As Lent is now here it is not 
probable that we shall have any more of 
these popular entertainments. Indeed we 
have had enough of them already. Lent 
was never more welcome than this year. 
Another Jury Farce. 

The trial of the roughs who set upon Mr. 
Edward M. Dickson at the last election, 
beat him and endangered his life, after 
being a month in the courts, has ended by a 
verdict of ‘‘not guilty.’’ This is discourag- 
ing to all lovers of a pure ballot. Mr. Dick- 
son was simply trying to do his duty when 
set upon by this Market Street gang and 
his life threatened. There are other counts 
against the men for which they must stand 
trial. Among them is the charge of having 
conspired against the Swede, Mr. Gus Golli- 
ander, and taken his life. It looks as if 
nothing would come of the trial, as if it 
were impossible to secure a jury to bring in 
a verdict according to the evidence. The 
indications of a genera] awakening on the 
part of the citizens against the jobbery and 
corruption which are going on every day 
are encouraging. A meeting is called for 
Sunday afternoon by the Civic Federation, 
Sunset Club and some other organizations 
to protest against the boodle ordinances 
just passed by the council, to insist upon 
their being vetced and to emphasize the 
need of honesty and reform in every depart- 
ment of our civic life. 

Yale Alumni Association. 

The graduates of Yale held their annual 
meeting, Monday night, in the rooms of the 
University Club. President Fisk was in 
the chair. Several addresses of much in- 
terest were made, but the one which at- 
tracted most attention was Stagg’s defense 
of Hinkey, the athlete. It will be remem- 
bered that be has been accused of brutality, 
and that it has been affirmed that at .he 
last game of football between Harvard and 
Yale the contest was little more than a 
regular battle. This Stagg seemed to deny. 
In answer to the question why Yale beats 
in these games, he asserted that it is be- 
cause she intends to beat, prepares herself 
by proper training to beat, and when on 
the field allows nothing to come between 
herself and victory. According to Stagg, 
nothing is more creditable to the venerable 
university than the persistency with which 
her teams submit to the necessary self 
denial which fits them for their work. No 
one would regret more than Mr. Stagg any- 
thing like brutality or dishonorable action 
in conrection with these games. But he is 
in favor of their continuance, although he 
would not refuse to put them under control 
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of the authorities of the universities if this 
be deemed best. 
The Ferris Wheel. 

After all the Ferris Wheel is not to go 
to New York, as has so long been reported, 
A site has been secured*on North Clark 
Street, so it is said, where the wheel will 
be set up and surrounded by entertainments 
which will draw hither tens of thousands, 
The property owners in the vicinity are in 
great excitement, and are taking measures 
to prevent this encroachment on their rights. 
It is said that the street magnates are 
behind the movement, and that there is 
little doubt about its success, 

FRANKLIN. 





FROM INDIA, 
An Important Assemblage. 

Educated Hindus have launched their 
bark upon the troubled sea of politics. It 
requires a prophet to foretell where it will 
carry them. But their enthusiasm in sup- 
port of the National Congress, whose tenth 
annual meeting they have just held in Ma- 
dras, is unmistakable. Many hundreds of 
delegates and thousands of intensely inter- 
ested spectators crowded the immense pa- 
vilion daily to listen to and applaud the 
earnest, but turgid, eloquence of the speak- 
ers. Every part of the Indian empire was 
represented and all the exercises were con- 
ducted in English. This itself is significant 
as an evidence of the work of England in 
India. It is certainly a very laudable am- 
bition of the educated portion of this peo 
ple to seek a voice and an influence in the 
administration of the affairs of their land, 
It is also fortunate for them that they are 
governed by a nation under whom such a 
movement is possible—by whom, indeed, 
this very ambition has been fostered and 
given voice. 

It is well known that the congress owes 
its existence and continuance to an active 
committee of British radical sympathizers 
in England, who have spared neither effort 
nor money in keeping up the agitation. 
The congress would doubtless collapse im- 
mediately upon the disbanding of that com- 
mittee. This, of course, does not reflect 
much credit upon the ‘‘ Congresswallah,”’ 
who is as notoriously slow to contribute 
funds for the support of the movement as 
he is loud-voiced in its praise. An Ameri- 
can instinctively sympathizes with the peo- 
plein every legitimate effort of this nature 
toward political emancipation. And yet 
the way in which these meetings are usu- 
ally conducted tends to alienate from the 
movement intelligent outsiders, 


Opposition to England, 

No one can deny that India, in all its 
history, was never so well governed as at 
present, and that England is doing better 
for her than she can do for herself, or any 
other nation do for her. In their calm and 
sober moments natives acknowledge all 
this. And yet these congress meetings are 
usually consumed in heaping abuse upon 
the government and in dilating upon and 
magnifying a thousand supposed and real 
grievances, 
exception. 


This Madras meeting was no 
Almost every one of its many 
resolutions was a blow at the government. 
And the tendency of all the talk and action 
of this congress was to send home all who 
attended with a strong conviction that they 
had real grievances against the rulers who 
rule only to impoverish and crush the peo 
ple. [he sad thing about it is that they 
are stirred up to this by a few disaffected 
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Englishmen. For instance, a resolution 
which has been theirstock in trade at every 
congress and which calls upon the govern- 
ment to relieve the fifty million starving 
people of India was proposed this time by 
an English member of parliament, who de- 
nounced the government in no measured 
terms. He charged it with carrying the 
wealth of the country in fat salaries to 
England and thereby making life a terrible 
burden to the people. This is avery plausi- 
ble argument and a popular fallacy in this 
land. 

It is, doubtless, true that there are from 
forty to fifty millions of these people who 
are chronically on the verge of starvation, 
and are rarely able to satisfy the cravings 
of appetite. It is well-known that the 
average per capita income of the people of 
this land is only about $7. If this be the 
average, what must be the minimum! To 
missionaries who live among the people it 
is a constant source of wonder that the 
people can live at all on their income. I 
know of many who, during several months 
of even a very good year, enjoy only one 
meal a day, and that a very miserable one. 
But this is not a new thing in India. Nor 
is it the work of an unjust and rapacious 
government. It is, doubtless, owing to the 
folly and inertia of the people themselves. 
The government is certainly far from per- 
fect and could be improved in the interests 
of the people. But this abject poverty is 
to be attributed to the people ten times 
more than to the government. 

A Hindu statesman recently remarked 
with much truth: ‘‘No community on the 
face of the earth suffers less from political 
evils and more from self-inflicted or self 
accepted, or self-created, and therefore 
avoidable, evils than the Hindu commu- 
nity.’’ Yes, the permanent remedy for the 
poverty of India rests with the people them- 
selves, and it is folly and a crime to lead 
them to look elsewhere for a remedy. 

One characteristic of the present congress 
was the all but total absence of Mohammed- 
ans. The serious split between these two 
large communities in India is much to be 
deplored, though quite natural. So long, 
however, as the 50 000,000 Mohammedans 
keep aloof from the congress it is absurd to 
call it ‘‘national.’’ Indeed, the incongruity 
in the application of that word to the in- 
habitants of this land of many tribes and 
peoples and tongue is great under any cir- 
cumstances. Owing to the too great promi- 
nence in the meetings of an Englishman 
who is well known for his immorality, there 
was a serious split in the congress camp; 
and it is a significant fact that the opposi- 
tion to this man was mostly headed by na- 
tive Christians, who, with others, withdrew 
from the congress when their protest was 
not heeded. So that the native Christians, 
as a class, shook off from their feet the 
congress dust and are in a way to earn for 
themselves the name ‘“ Indian Puritans.’’ 
The Pariahs. 

During the last few years not a little has 
been done in South India toward the eman- 
cipation of the Pariah. The missionaries, 
by their work, made this movement possi- 
ble. They championed the eause of this 
miserable class, who, in some parts of this 
presidency, are in practical bondage and in 
all parts are in a deplorably low condition. 
Today the movement has acquired no little 
momentum, is supported by societies in 
England and is vigorously prosecuted by 
some native Christians. Government is try- 
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ing in every way. to relieve these poor peo- 
ple and to encourage those who are laboring 
for them. However, little can be done for 
the Pariah until the twin seeds of self-re- 
spect and ambition shall have germinated 
in his mind. The Brahmanical caste sys- 
tem has, during many past centuries, so 
crushed him and emptied him of all manli- 
ness that, in his cringing spirit and all but 
brutish complacency in his low life, he has 
become the greatest obstacle to his own 
advancement. The work of Christian mis- 
sions, however, must be his hope, for they 
give him new ideas and educate his children. 
Brahmans and other representatives of the 
Hindu religion, who have been the means of 
his degradation, have not yet raised a finger 
for his advancement. 


Unfortunate Results of the Parliament of Religions. 
It is to be feared that our good brother, 
Dr. Barrows of Chicago, will not feel very 
happy in the reception to be given to his 
scheme for a course of lectures in India on 
Comparative Religion. The Calcutta mis- 
sionaries do not look with much favor upon 
the scheme, and they have thus expressed 
themselves. Doubtless most other mission- 
aries in India sympathize with them in this. 
It is the all but unanimous feeling among 
missionaries in India that the Chicago Par- 
liament of Religions has been an evil to the 
cause of Christ in foreign lands. Every day 
brings added evidence of the new confidence 
which has come to Hindus in their own 
religion and their opposition to Christianity 
as a direct result of the Chicago ‘“ Parlia- 
ment.’’ It may, indeed, be an incorrect in- 
terpretation of that assembly that these and 
other heathen peoples have received, but we 
are inclined to feel that it has thrown back 
the dial of mission progress considerably. 
It is the fear that these proposed lectures 
may follow in the line and spirit of the 
Parliament of Religions which causes the 
missionary body in India to look upon them 
with suspicion. 
Yet There Are Possibilities of Good. 

If we can be assured by Dr. Barrows or 
by others in authority over the fund that 
these lectures will be delivered by Christian 
men who have made the religions of the 
East a profound study, and who know not 
only their ancient philosophies but aiso 
their present doctrines, practices and re- 
sults—yea, more, by men who continue to 
exercise a faith in the supreme excellence 
of our faith and who are able and prepared 
to prove that Christianity is the absolute 
religion—then the fund and the work done 
through it will be heartily welcomed by the 
missionary body. They must be pardoned 
if they hesitate to welcome in advance some- 
thing which may conflict with their most 
cherished ideas of the cause to which they 
have devoted their lives, and which may 
tend to reduce our religion to the level of 
an ethnic faith. 


Strong and Aggressive. 

The Y. M.C. A. is striking rapidly and 
deeply its roots into Indian soil. Its re- 
cent annual convention in Madras, though 
not largely attended, revealed a rapid 
growth in the association during the year, 
and the earnestness and hopefulness of its 
leading members and officers were signifi- 
cant of a bright future. A body of sixty 
million young men in this land ought to 
furnish an ample “‘sphere”’ for the associa- 
tion, though it may not be so responsive a 
constituency as one could desire. 

A few weeks ago the Madras Missionary 
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Conference presented an address to Dr. Mur- 
dock in commemoration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his arrival in India. No man 
in the ranks of Christian workers in India 
is more worthy of honor, both for the 
amount of good work which he has done 
and for the spirit of self-denial and absolute 
devotion to the cause which he has shown. 
His work has been the creation and dissem- 
ination of Christian literature. It may be 
said that Christian literature in India owes 
much more to him than to any four others, 
Even today he is among the most diligent 
workers in India, and the very suggestive, 
timely and interesting books which he has 
written and published during the last few 
years have helped greatly, and will still 
help, the cause of Christ in the land. 


J. P. d, 
SE SE 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The Churchman urges the Episcopalians to 
look to the country: ‘If the church, as we 
know it, is to fill the life of our country, direct 
its culture, furnish its religious sentiment 
and standards, if she is to be the church not 
only of the classes but also of the masses, 
there is no hazard in saying that a larger 
share of her service must be given to the rural 
populations than at present, and that there 
must be a wiser, more scientific arrangement 
of her work and her workers in this much 
neglected field. Workers must be fitted for 
itin eur training schools, devotion to it must 
not be looked upon as ostracism; the best and 
brightest and freshest ministry ought surely 
to be given to those who most need it. Evan- 
gelization of the dwellers in the country 
means, in no small degree, the Christianiza- 
tion of our cities.” 

Never has the idea of the family as the unit 
of society been more forcibly presented than 
by Dr. Parkhurst in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
for March. Incidentally he gives these two 
sharp definitions: A bachelor—a dislocated 
fragment. A club—one of the cleverest de- 
vices of the devil to prevent homes being 
made, and to sterilize and undermine them 
when they are made. In comparing a well- 
ordered family with the state, he says: ‘‘ No 
one can feel a keen interest in his country or 
city or times without realizing that the great 
emphasis of thought and endeavor ought to 
put itself upon the home. If our homes were 
all right everything would be right, and until 
our homes are right nothing can be right.” 
The article as a whole is one of the soundest 
analyses of family life we have ever seen, and 
we urge its perusal upon every thoughtful 
person. 

Apropos of Mr. Bok’s article the Christian 
Leader says: ‘‘ Since in these days men are 
thus increasingly preoccupied, the vital and 
perplexing question for the church and min- 
istry is what to do to arrest and win the es- 
tranged attention. A short answer may be 
for the churches to adjust themselves thought- 
fully and courageously to their conditions, 
and for the ministry to preach the saving 
truth; not what men imagine they would like 
to hear, but what the servant of the Lord 
knows they ought to heed. Preach it intelli- 
gently from a background of ample knowl- 
edge; preach it sympathetically, persuasively, 
interestingly and with the might of conquer- 
ing faith. And then ‘fret not, poor soul.’ 
He who, having committed his cause to God, 
has done his best, need not worry. The re- 
sult that should come will come.” 

Members of the two professions alluded to 
will be interested in this extract from the 
Presbyterian: ‘‘ The physician really has no 
better helper in his noble and often self-sacri- 
ficing work than the pastor. They ought 
always to be on intimate and confidential 
terms. They should understand each other’s 
differing offices, and even act in intelligent 
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and hearty concert. They should often con- 
sult together when the patient is in danger. 
There should be no air of superiority over, 
nor an ignoring of, each other. They are alike 
ministers of God for specific ends, and each 
in his sphere and place is a chosen instru- 
ment in effecting the purpose of God under 
the existing conditions.” 

The Catholic News declares that “ it is non- 
sense to say that Catholics are forbidden to 
read the Bible. The Catholic Church has 
preserved the sacred book. She has not 
changed it to suit the ideas of any set of 


men. 
ABROAD. 

Rev. C. A. Berry, in the New Age, comment- 
ing on Dr. Horton’s recent questions, “Is it 
creditable to England that nearly all our best 
missionaries in the London Missionary Soci- 
ety have been Scotchmen or Welshmen? 
What is it in the England of today that saps 
the heroism in youths and drifts them into 
smooth respectabilities instead of passionate 
heroisms?’”’? says: ‘‘We cannot but hope, 
though we have not sufficient data at hand 
to justify a belief, that the question implies 
an inadequate survey of the missionary field. 
It would be interesting to know the propor- 
tion of Englishmen in the service of the two 
Anglican and the great Methodist societies. 
In regard to the London Missionary Society, 
our impression is that, numerically, English- 
men stand fairly well, but that in point of 
commanding ability and fame the other na- 
tionalities take the lead. But even if this be 
true, the question of Dr. Horton only needs a 
slight alteration in order to give it sharpened 
point. It certainly seems to be true of the 
London Missionary Society that England 
does not keep pace with the other two nations 
in the quality of its consecrated men. The 
immediate cause of this will probably be 
found in the fact that England is the center 
of British commerce and government, and 
that more openings into these branches are 
afforded to English youths than to the others. 
But this fact only moves the matter one stage 
further back. Where heroic purposes are felt 
and formed, Christian life ought to shine most 
excellently where there are most convention- 
alities to be resisted and most temptations to 
be overcome. The inference seems to be that 
with the growth of English wealth and luxury 
there has been a concurrent decay of spiritual 
heroism and self-sacrifice.” ’ 

The Christian Patriot (Madras), the organ 
of the native Christians of India, says, “It is 
an undoubted fact that English education has, 
in most instances, deprived our countrymen 
of definite faith in their own religion without 
substituting anything else in its place.” 


<—————____—- 


A MISSIONARY’S LOOK AT THE HOME 
OHUROHES. 


BY REV. ROBERT A. HUME. 





The first great gain in the home churches 
in the twenty years since I first went to 
India is unquestionably a better relation 
between the churches and young people. 
Twenty years ago the Christian Endeavor 
Society was not born. Young people had 
comparatively little part in the Sunday or 
week day services and a very inadequate 
part in the activities of the churches. Now 
there is not only a more adequate, because 
a well understood and an important, part for 
the young, but also an organized relation 
between almost every church and its younger 
members; and that not only for its com- 
municant younger members, but also for 
those who are not communicants but who 
are being led into that fuller relation by the 
development of spiritual life through Ubris- 
tian service. Young men now act in many 


churches as ushers and collectors, and 
young women lead effectively in certain 
lines, 
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The second great gain is in a fuller utiliz- 
ing of the powers of women in church work 
and a gain thereby to the women and the 
churches. For a considerable time women 
had taken much part in some lines of church 
work, but the adequate organization of 
woman for service is comparatively recent. 
It is only twenty-five years since the first 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions was 
formed, and then without general approval. 
Now the least imperfect organization in the 
home churches, in my judgment, is that of 
women with the strong points of a high 
spiritual purpose, resolute determination 
and practical, businesslike management. 

Another great gain is in the music of the 
churches. Fewer poor hymns are sung, and 
congregational singing is sometimes quite 
general, often hearty. But the gain is most 
marked in the singing of the choir and the 
playing of the organ. Twenty years ago 
choir singing was far less helpful than now. 
Now the enunciation of words is distinct, 
the selections are better, above all the choir 
music is usually devotional, and the organ, 
with preludes, responses and postludes, is a 
positive power for spiritual effect. Church 
services as a whole are more devotional. 
This is partly due to the music, partly toa 
larger oral part in the exercises by the peo- 
ple in responsive reading and creeds and 
glorias, and partly it is in the service of the 
minister. 

Having had to preach most of the time 
during a recent vacation in the United 
States, and having therefore heard but few 
sermons, I cannot speak confidently about 
the average preaching. But my impression 
is that preaching now wastes less time with 
‘*introductions’’ to sermons and with un- 
important matters, and is ordinarily more 
direct, simple and spiritual. 

Bible study in Sunday schools and at 
home is sounder because the effort is made, 
not to find out what the Bible has been 
supposed to teach, but what it really does 
teach, according to the rules of scholar- 
ship. 

The relations of young people to missions 
are being developed through societies which 
are not as closely allied to the churches as 
they might be, but these societies are cer- 
tainly getting the young people carefully to 
consider the duties and privileges of going 
to the needy fields, and are having an influ- 
ence on the churches, 

As I grow in experience the more surpris- 
ing seems the fact that men get only a little 
part out of the possible gains of life in all 
departments. Therefore, when turning to 
the present needs of the churches, the one 
general observation is that the churches 
have in effective use only a small fraction 
of their available resources. So their one 
great need is to understand and then to de- 
velop all their resources. 

The home churches need to understand 
and to act as if it were true that for the 
home work, as much as for the foreign, its 
great verb is Go. Go into the whole com- 
munity at home as well as into the whole 
world abroad. The churches need to ex- 
pect to reach all classes, to try to reach 
them, and, by making themselves very 
helpful to all classes, they should reach the 
whole home community. At the same 
time they should expect to reach and try to 
reach the whole world. Largeness of aim, 
faith and effort is a great need. 

For those who are in full or in partial 
membership the churches need to accom- 
plish more, and to lead them to do far 
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more service. In most churches only a 
fraction of the attendants feel much re- 
sponsibility or work hard. 

I do not recall any person in America 
during my sixteen months’ vacation speak- 
ing of formality as one of the chief dangers 
to be feared in church life, But it is al- 
ways one of the standing dangers of life in 
every form, The outward husk or skin first 
tends to become weak and then dead. Un- 
less that can be vivified or thrown off, it 
will deaden the inner life also. Even in 
the best churches what proportion of the 
attendants on the services could tell an 
hour after service what had been read from 
the Bible, or what the points of the pas- 
sage were, what was specially asked for in 
the prayers, what the sentiments were 
of the hymns which had been sung? With 
the advantages of responsive readings and 
the oral repetition of creeds come some new 
temptations to formality. The churches 
and especially the ministers need to study 
how to make public prayer and Scripture 
reading and singing more thoughtful and 
less formal. 

Christian stewardship of money is one of 
the supreme words of the times for the 
churches, The Christian idea is that really 
everything does absolutely belong to God. 
No man owns anything. He is only a stew- 
ard or trustee, or, still better, a son, to use 
his time, powers and money as his God and 
Father wish. That Father is glad to have 
him consult personal comfort and taste and 
refinement in the administration of such 
moneys as He enables him to accumulate 
and use, just as any wise earthly father 
wishes, or any court wishes an adminis- 
trator to expend the money of an estate 
of which it has appointed him a trustee. 
But neither son nor trustee imagines the 
estate to be his own. But most Christians 
who solicit money for God’s work shrink 
from asking brother Christians for their 
money, instead of telling gladly of what 
their common Father’s kingdom needs and 
expecting them loyally and gladly to con- 
sider whether their Father’s money ought 
or not to be expended on that particular 
object. Ministers and laymen need to lay 
hold of this principle of the Christian stew- 
ardship of every dollar, and it needs to be 
preached everywhere. 

The chief need of the churches is a recog- 
nition and consciousness of a present Holy 
Spirit. He is present, but to get power 
from Him we need faith on Him as present 
and helpful just as much as we need faith 
on Christ as risen and living. It is not 
common to speak of faith on the Holy 
Spirit; it is even less common to feel that 
ministers in preaching, and people in the 
services of church and prayer meeting and 
in the experiences of life, are conscious of 
the Holy Spirit as present to teach and help 
and use them in everything. 

In short, the needs of the churches are 
to live in the presence of and under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and so to 
organize their forces as to make every 
member work, and to stiive to reach every 
man at home and abroad. 


———— ga 


No one has success until he has the 
abounding life. This is made up of the 
many-fold activity of energy, enthusiasm 
and gladness. It is to spring to meet the 
day with a thrill at being alive. It is to go 
forth to meet the morning in an ecstasy of 
joy.—Lilian Whiting. 
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The most astonishing and far-reaching 
results sometimes grow from what seems 
only a trifling act of kindness, Twenty-five 
years ago an English soldier asked his 
friend, Miss Agnes E. Weston, to write a 
letter of Christian friendliness to a steward 
on board H. M. S. Crocodile, giving as a 
reason, ‘‘ Ile misses his mother’s letters so 
much, since she died.”” Nothing appeals to 
a woman’s sympathies like a lonely man. 
Miss Weston wrote at once and when the 
steward received the letter he retired to a 
dark corner of the ship to hide his tears 
and to thank God for sending a Christian 
friend to solace his bereavement, This 
man afterwards took the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine in New York City and is now 
an active worker in a medical mission. 

His pleasure in his new friend’s ietters 
led him to send her the names of Christian 
men on board other of Her Majesty’s ships 
who had few, if any, correspondents. In 
the weeks whose monotony of sea and sky 
is broken only by the peril of storms, Jack 
reads and rereads his few letters, and they 
touch him more deeply than they could any 
other class of men. Gradually the work of 
letter-writing grew on Miss Weston’s hands, 
until it became her self-appointed destiny 
to be the noblest influence that enters into 
the life of many a stalwart blue- jacket. 
This work of personal influence with seamen 
holds within itself a perennial vitality and 
its magnitude is impressive. In 1892 over 
ten thousand letters were sent, in reply to 
the same number received from officers and 
crews of the English fleet in every quarter 
of the globe. The term of enlistment is ten 
years and the correspondence can go on 
continuously. Indeed, some of the men 
who now write to her she began with as 
boys, twenty years ago. 

To supplement, but not to supersede, this 
extensive letter writing, Miss Weston and 
her helpers issue every month two printed 
letters, one for men and one for boys. At 
first only a few hundred were sent out, but 
the demand steadily increased, until in 
1892 529,682 copies were distributed, find- 
ing lodgment in craft of every kind, battle- 
ships, torpedo-boats, merchantmen, fisher- 
men and life-boats. They also have a sys- 
tematic entrance into our own navy. An 
American warship, several years ago, was 
stationed in Japanese waters alongside a 
British cruiser, and the monthly letters were 
passed on to the Jacks under the stars and 
stripes. They were so pleased with them 
that they dispatched a petition to Miss 
Weston, begging her to get out a special edi- 
tion for them. She gladly complied and 
ever since has sent a monthly consignment 
to every American warship, receiving in 
return most cordial thanks, 

These lettérs are known as the ‘ blue- 
backs,’’ because they are put in blue en- 
velopes. Each letter contains an appropri- 
ate text of Scripture and always a hymn or 
poem. When the Arctic expeditions go 
out, a chest of ‘ blue-backs,’’? enough for 
two years, always goes in each ship, that 
month by month, amid the icy solitudes, 
the men may be cheered with their sym- 
pathy. Gratitude, sincerity and a deep 
interest mark the replies, which every 
day’s mail brings by the hundred, to Miss 
Weston. One poor fellow wrote feebly with 
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a pencil: “‘’'m going Home by another 
route than old England. I send you a 
dollar in stamps to help send the blessed 
letters to other sailor boys.’’ Across the 
envelope was written, ‘‘ Dead.’ Another 
Jack intended a great compliment when he 
said, ‘‘ We never light our pipes with your 
letters, because you thinks about us and 
cares for us, sure,’’ 

To make a printed letter anticipated with 
pleasure by these practical, hard handed 
sailors the world over, and to secure the 
respect and co-operation of officers, must be 
the work of no ordinary personality. ‘‘No 
one can do much for others who is not 
much himself.’’ One instinctively asks, 
‘* What manner of woman is this?”’ 

Agnes Weston is the daughter of a lawyer 
greatly interested in science, and from him 
she received a thorough education. She 
early showed proficiercy in music and is 
quite a linguist. She was always overflow- 
ing with energy and, as her friends said, 
‘*puts a great deal of herself into every- 
thing she does.’’ When a young gir), she 
fell under skeptical influences, so that 
when obliged to go to church she reso- 
lutely closed eyes and ears. But in a few 
years she outgrew this experience, and 
plunged with vigor into Sunday school 
work, organizing meetings for laboring 
men and other Christian endeavors. 

Among the men gathered into her Sunday 
afternoon audience was a notoriously bad 
fellow, whom she tried to rescue. When 
he was asked to sign the pledge, he took up 
the pen and said to Miss Weston, ‘ Please, 
miss, be yer a teetotaler?’’ She replied 
hastily, ‘*No; I take a glass of wine now 
and then, but always in moderation.’”’ [le 
laid down his pen and said, ‘* Well, I’ll do 
just as you do—take a glass in moderation.”’ 
He soon found a drunkard’s grave. This 
made Miss Weston a strict total abstinence 
woman. 

She had not gone far with her letter- 
writing without discovering that drink was 
Jack’s worst enemy. Single handed she 
could do little, but she wisely allied herself 
with the National Temperance League of 
London and undertook to superintend the 
Royal Naval Temperance Society. This 
splendid organization is one of the few sig- 
nal successes in the temperance work. The 
junior Lord of the Admiralty calculated 
that it saved the nation a million sterling 
annually, Its operations extend over every 
ship in the national service. Her Majesty’s 
consul at Yokohama stated that of 3,000 
blue-jackets ashore on a recent visit of the 
British squadron only three were committed 
for drunkenness, a marked contrast to the 
number formerly brought to him. 

A great help in this department of Miss 
Weston’s work is a monthly illustrated 
paper, Ashore and Afloat, edited by her co- 
laborer, Miss Wintz, who makes it bright 
and readable. In 1892 she sent out 580,670 
copies to seamen. Miss Weston has estab- 
lished temperance rallies on the British 
ships and is gladly aided in this by the 
commanding officers, who recognize the 
value of her efforts in uplifting their sea- 
men. The boatswain pipes the notice thus: 
‘*Miss Weston’s come aboard, and she’s 
going to spin yer a yarn on the torpedo 
flat.”’ In a few minutes she has an audi- 
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ence of several hundred men. Wisely and 
well she uses this opportunity of personal 
contact with the blue-jackets, 

But the best part, perhaps, of this won- 
derful woman’s work remains to be told, 
In her early visits to the great naval arse- 
nal at Plymouth her heart yearned to see 
2,000 laddies let loose twice a week on what 
was sure to prove a lee shore, and in 1867 
she ventured to open a Sailors’ Rest close 
to the dockyard. This was considered a 
quixotic scheme—one coffee house to nine 
drink houses! Gradually the one has eater 
upthe nine. The Rest has enlarged itself 
many times but still is crowded, and the 
cry is, ‘Shake out a reef.’’ In 1892 the 
number sleeping at the Rest amounted to 
72,822, 

Other Sailors’ Rests have been established 
at large naval stations and have been suc- 
cessful beyond all expectation. They are 
more than self-supporting and aim to sup- 
ply comfortable quarters, plain food, well 
cooked, amusement and protection from 
temptation. The matron in charge is one 
whom the men soon fall into the habit of 
calling ‘‘mother.’”’ Drunk or sober, a blue- 
jacket is never turned away from a Sailors’ 
Rest. Gradually the work has enlarged it- 
self in meeting all Jack’s wants as they be- 
came evident, until it now includes social 
classes, benefit societies, naval clubs and 
savings-banke. The Rest is always a center 
of Christian endeavor, with wide-awake 
meetings for the gospel of temperance and 
redemption. 

When Miss Weston was beginning this 
work at the naval station in Devonport, 
where the national works cover nearly 360 
acres, employing 5,000 men, she invited 
them to a public room for singing anda 
friendly talk on Sunday afternoon. Only 
one blue-jacket appeared, and he was too 
frightened to stay. For several successive 
Sundays not one responded to her call. 
Then she borrowed a friend’s house and 
served cake and tea, and before many weeks 
the attendance outgrew the house. Chris- 
tian workers everywhere are learning the 
social cement that lies in a cup of tea, 
From this discouraging attempt a less vig- 
orous worker would have given up in de- 
spair. But Miss Weston may well be proud 
of the present great establishment which the 
sailors call the ‘* Three C,’s,”” which means 
coffee, comfort and company. A clothing 
department has been established, where 
Jack buys his outfit and is saved from the 
greed of land sharks, 

The parts of this work are closely allied, 
but the shelter and creature comforts con- 
stitute the Sailors’ Rests, while the other 
features combined are generally spoken of 
as sailors’ institutes. The group of build- 
ings contains dining, sitting, sleeping and 
bath rooms, as well as a restaurant open to 
the public. There is also a large audience 
hall, as well as class and club rooms, Miss 
Weston has secured the perpetuity of these 
rests and institutes by vesting the property, 
already amounting to $750,000, in a board of 
trustees. The money was obtained by vol- 
unteer offerings, which came from all parts 
of the world when Jack and his friends 
knew that funds were needed. The sailors’ 
wives and children have not been forgotten. 
Miss Weston estimates the attendance dur- 
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ing one year at the various meetings in 
Plymouth to be 150,000 seamen with their 
families, and 50,000 at the Sunday night 
temperance entertainments. 

Miss Weston and her work are highly 
valued in England. Do we not need in 
America a generous distribution of these 
sailors’ homes, founded ‘on broad liues, 
bright, teetotal, with a personal and moth- 
erly element pervading them, where Jack 
may smoke his pipe, play his games, read 
his paper, spin his yarns, where his money 
can be cared for as well as himself and 
where he can be won to temperance and 
sodliness’’? A distinguished British naval 
officer has said, ‘‘ Without men of high 
moral stamp our modern, intricate ships 
can never be maneuvered.”’ Patriotism, as 
well as philanthropy, demands Jack’s best 
development, 


— 





A REMARKABLE OONVERSION. 


BY REV. CHARLES E, STOWE, SIMSBURY, CT. 








Viewed only in the light of curious ques- 
tions in psychology, the phenomena of con- 
version and religious experience must ever 
be attractive to thoughtful persons. Itisa 
matter beyond all possibility of reasonable 
doubt that certain unaccountable and mighty 
changes do transpire in the minds of men, 
which are verified in their permanent and 
surprising influence on the life and character. 

So marked and decided are these changes 
that without any reference to the phrase- 
ology of Scripture we may truly say that 
such persons are born again. Such changes 
often take place without any apparent means, 
and in ways which cannot be accounted for 
on any known principles of human action. 
For this reason they must remain to the 
skeptical student of mental phenomena 
striking and inexplicable enigmas. They 
seem to point to the presence and power of 
some agent superhuman and decidedly out 
of the common order of things. Of this 
nature is the remarkable experience which 
{am able to relate on the authority of my 
father, the late Calvin Ellis Stowe. 

Professor Stowe during his boyhood re- 
sided in Natick, Mass., and was well ac- 
quainted with a certain noisy, ignorant, 
vulgar fellow, weak in mind and intemper- 
ate and profane. His friends and family 
lived in daily expectation that he would 
end his life in some drunken revel, as to 
all appearances his physical system was 
completely undermined. One day, to the 
amazement of his family, this man got 
up in the morning a new creature. His 
countenance wore a serious and placid ex- 
pression, and in place of the torrent of 
profanity which had formerly characte1ized 
his waking hours he took the Bible in his 
hand and conducted family prayers in a 
most impressive fashion. His family con- 
sisted of his wife, a diffident, shrinking, 
pious woman, whom he had ever respected 
and treated with deference even in his 
worst moments, a son and two daughters, 
of whom he was proud and fond. 

He said nothing concerning the cause or 
causes which had led to this great change 
80 manifest to all his friends and neighbors, 
but straightway began to lead an entirely 
different life. He visited his former associ- 
ates in vice and warned them of their guilt 
and danger, and exhorted them to repentance 
and faith in Christ. He sought oat the poor, 
the afflicted, the sick for ten miles around, 
visited them and read the Bible and prayed 
with them, displaying spiritual gifts of un- 
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usual power and beauty. After one year he 
applied for admission to the church on con- 
fession of faith, he having during this time 
been a constant attendant at all the services. 
When before the committee of the church 
he related the following remarkable ex- 
perience, nor could any amount of cross- 
questioning cause him to vary it one iota. 

“Tt was one night last August. I was in 
the meadow, on the bank of the brook near 
Deacon Cooledge’s. Christ was there. He 
was a little, a very little, child. He-seemed 
to be just newly born. His mother held 
Him in her arms. He was all love, all 
beauty! He was not dressed, there was 
only a piece of fine white linen about His 
waist. I asked His mother to let me take 
Him. She said, ‘No, He will go to nobody 
but His father.’ I could not help crying, 
and then His mother gave me the linen cloth, 
and I took it up to Deacon Cooledge’s and 
asked him to keep it for me. From that 
moment I realized what I had never realized 
before—that I was a vile, miserable, wicked 
wretch, and that Christ was so pure, 80 
loving, so beautiful. As soon as it was light 
in the morning I took up the Bie, which I 
had not opened before in years, and read in 
Matthew and Luke about Christ when He 
was a little child. For two days I was like 
one in a dream, and I could think of nothing 
but the sweet and lovely Christ and my own 
wretched, wicked, filthy self. 

‘The night of the second day after this 
event I was in the same place, and there 
was Christ again in His mother’s arms. 

‘*He had grown larger and stronger, and 
seemed at least two and one half years old. 
He was all love, all beauty, all heavenly, 
more than before. I cannot tell you how I 
felt—I was .too happy to be afraid, and too 
afraid to be happy. He let me hold Him in 
my arms. He said nothing but looked at 
me, and His look told me there was hope for 
me, and that I might be forgiven and puri- 
fied. I cried like a littlechild. His mother 
took Him again, and I put my arms around 
them both. They vanished and I have never 
seen them since, but I shall see them in 
heaven. I shall know them, for I could not 
be mistaken. 

‘After this 1 spent much time in reading 
the Bible and prayer. Often at night I 
would awake and light my candle and read 
the Bible and pray. There were some pas- 
sages that I read over and over again, as, 
for example, where Christ cleansed the filthy 
lepers and healed the poor blind beggars. I 
also read with increasing joy the fourteenth 
chapter of John, the Second, Twenty second, 
and Ninety-first Psalms. Some little time 
after this I was awakened one morning at 
about quarter past two o’clock. I knew 
that Christ was with me. I could not see 
Him, but I felt Him. From that moment my 
distress was gone, for I knew that my sins 
were forgiven.”’ 

In June, 1844, more than thirty years 
after this singular event, Professor Stowe, 
visiting his native town, made inquiries 
concerning the man. He was informed that 
he was now quite alone in the world, old, 
poor, infirm and blind. He visited him and 
found the old man remembered him and 
was very ready to speak of his wonderful 
experience, in fact, he seemed to desire to 
talk of nothing else. His life, according to 
the testimony of all his neighbors, had been 
consistent and truly Christlike for all these 
years. 

‘*Christ has not left me alone,’’ he said. 
‘*T have many a dark hour, but He has been 
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with me and comforted me just as He 
promised to do, and though [ am blind I 
walk in His light. My wife has died, my 
only son has died, my daughters, too, are 
gone—they are all gone now and I am left 
alone. My property, too, has vanished and 
I am very poor, but I am very happy. 
Christ cannot die. He does not leave me, 
I am satisfied. I am happy.” 

I have given this singular experience as | 
have heard it many times from my father’s 
lips. To some philosophic minds it would 
be only a striking illustration of the sub- 
jective influence of the Christian Mythos. 
To the believing Christian it is a signal in- 
stance of the power of the Spirit of God. 


OHRISTIAN TOURISTS IN THE EAST. 
BY JULIA B. SOHAUFFLER. 





To those who stay at home so many seem 
to leave our churches for pleasure trips to 
the East that we naturally think of them 
as carrying cheer to many discouraged mis- 
sion workers on the foreign field. But asa 
matter of fact few tourists seem to take any 
interest in religious work, so the question 
springs up, What becomes of all the Chris- 
tians between New York and Cairo? 

In Cairo we find Shepheard’s Hotel 
crowded with English and American trav- 
elers, of whom a very small proportion at- 
tend the English church on Sunday morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon they either spend 
their time on the gay terrace of the hotel 
or they drive over to visit the museum at 
Gizeh. In the evening at the six o’clock 
service at the American mission, which is 
almost opposite the hotel, perhaps five or 
six tourists will be found out of the hun- 
dreds who are in the city. The other day I 
was telling in a missionary meeting of some 
of the Christian work which we saw in 
Egypt and Palestine, and afterward a young 
lady came up and said, ‘‘ We went to Egypt 
on the steamer with you, and we followed 
you all through the land, from Jerusalem 
to Damascus,”’ ‘Then of course you saw 
all the mission work of which you have 
just heard,’ I replied. ‘‘O, no,” was the 
response, ‘‘we saw nothing of it; not one 
single school.”’ 

Let me beg of all those who are ever to 
have the privilege of a trip to the Orient to 
spend their Sundays as they would at home, 
in quiet reading or in active service. I once 
saw a young American leave the hotel at 
Lucerne on a Sunday morning for an excur- 
sion up the Rigi, and as he passed down the 
steps I overheard him say: ‘1 know what 
my mother would like to have me do today 
and that would be to go to church,” 

In Cairo is the American mission, with 
boarding school and day school, Bibleclasses, 
mission press, etc. Dr. Harvey or Dr. Wat- 
son are glad to show strangers about and 
explain the work. The Protestant hospital 
is well worth a visit, were it only to see the 
sweet faces of the Kaisersworth deaconesses 
who have it in charge. When we visited 
the hospital all the American missionary 
ladies were in a group in the dining-room 
sewing for the poor patients. What a 
beautiful thing it would be if some of our 
Christian tourists would sew at the hospital 
for one afternoon, and thus show practical 
sympathy with this Christlike work. The 
English Church Missionary Society also has 
most interesting schools, and there are also 
those founded by the late Miss Whately cf 
sainted memory. 

Up the Nile, at Assiout, there is the grest 
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American school for boys and girls, full of 
bright promise for the future. The young 
people being educated there will have a 
strong influence on the development of 
their country. The schools at Luxor and 
Assouan also repay a visit. 

At Jerusalem there are many hospitals 
and schools. Among the latter perhaps 
Bishop Gobat’s school is the most interest- 
ing, as it is beautifully situated and con- 
tains some old rock cisterns which go back 
to the time of the Jebusites. Just beyond 
the school is the Protestant cemetery, which 
is full of interest on account of the striking 
epitaphs to be found there. 

At Nablous Dr. Wright, formerly a mis- 
sionary at Uganda, is working in a small 
hospital. It has been a station of the 
Church Missionary Society for many years, 
but on account of the opposition of the 
Moslems progress has been slow. Dr. 
Wright is a splendid man, well fitted fora 
hard place, and if any one can succeed at 
Nablous he will. When we were there last 
winter the Moslems had refused to rent him 
a building for a dispensary, and he said, 
quietly, ‘‘Then I shall give out my medi- 
cines under an umbrella at the street cor- 
ner!’’ Such a spirit is not easily quenched 
by opposition. 

At Nazareth the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety has also a church and school, but by far 
the most delightful work which we saw 
there was the English Orphanage. It is sit- 
uated quite above the town and a long flight 
of steps leads up toit. There is a pleasant, 
terraced garden, with flowers and fruit 
trees, and in the building the greatest order 
reigns. We saw all the girls come in to 
supper, perhaps one hundred in number, and 
a more attractive picture it would be hard 
tofind. They were dressed in black dresses, 
with white aprons and scarlet ribbons in 
their dark hair. As they took their places 
at the table they stood for a moment and 
sang in English a little hymn, of whicha 
verse or two follows: 


We are little Nazareth children, 
And our Lord has placed our home 
Mid the olive trees and vineyards 
Where His childish feet did roam. 


For the Lord who loves the children, 
And was glad to heat their praise, 

Cares that Nazareth children know Him, 
Do His will and choose His ways. 


Cares that they should keep in memory 
All that sacred life spent here; 

Try in heart to walk beside Him 
Safe and happy in His fear. 

The children at Nazareth are extremely 
attractive, and this picture of the little 
orphan girls singing the Lord’s praise is 
among the most beautiful of all that we 
carried away from the Holy Land. At 
Tiberius we called on Dr. Torrence and 
Dr. Wilson, who care for the hospital 
there, and they kindly loaned us their fine 
boat, in which we had a charming sail on 
the Sea of Galilee. 

In Damaseus we saw a remarkable con- 
gregation gathered at the Irish Presbyte- 
rian Mission, where a service in Arabic was 
conducted for about two hundred and fifty 
attentive hearers. It was delightful to no- 
tice that when the offering was taken every 
one present gave something. In the lonely 
village of Zahleh, near Baalbec, Mr. Jessup 
and Mr. Hoskins are working with earnest 
zeal, and they would be much cheered if 
Christian tourists would turn aside from 
the highroad and visit their mission. 

At Beirut, beside the great American 
college, there is a Presbyterian school for 
girls under the care of Miss Everett. A 
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Scotch lady, Miss Taylor, has a delightful 
school for Moslem girls, and there are 
mothers’ meetings and small schools con- 
ducted by native helpers which will well 
repay one for the trouble of visiting them. 

At Constantinople the American Bible 
House is a center of information as to all 
the mission work of the A. B. C. F. M , and 
there can be ascertained the best time to 
visit the College for Girls at Scutari or 
Robert College at Hissar. No tourist should 
fail to see these centers of ‘‘ sweetness 
and light.’’ All missionary magazines are 
doubled in interest if one knows something 
of the work of a few stations, and the mis- 
sionaries themselves will be helped by the 
sympathy shown. May it be plainly seen 
this year that there are some Christian 
tourists in the East! 


oo 


ANOTHER SAINT GONE HOME. 
DR. DAVID B. COE, 

David Benton Coe was born in Granville, 
Mass., Aug. 16, 1814; was graduated from 
Yale College in 1837, among the first in a 
class num®@ring Hon. William M. Evarts, 
Judges Morrison R. Waite, Edwards Pier- 
pont, Dr. A. L. Stone and other men of dis- 
tinguished eminence. He was a tutor in 
Greek at Yale in 1839-40, was pastor in Mil- 
ford, Ct., for four years, in New York City 
(the Allen Street Church) for about five 
years, was district secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board for two years and on Jan. 1, 1851, 
became a secretary of the A. H. M.S., in 
which office he continued—in latest years as 
honorary secretary—until his death at his 
home in Bloomfield, N. J., Feb. 13, 1895. 

Though successful as a teacher and a pas- 
tor, events proved that Dr. Coe was fore- 
ordained and providentially fitted for the 
office to which his life’s work was mostly 
given. Reared by Christian parents in a 
New England farmer’s home—his father 
being also a deacon in the Congregational 
church of Granville—he was early and 
soundly converted, was inured to toil, 
learned manly self reliance, and gained an 
experience that enabled him to sympathize 
with the self-denying Christian workers in 
new and exacting fields with whom he was 
brought closely into contact. They easily 
and naturally took him into their hearts. 
His thorough scholarship also enabled him 
to be their strong helper in mastering the 
difficult points of science, theology and Bib- 
lical interpretation that sorely beset young 
preachers in fields far from brethren fitted 
to advise and help in the conflict with acute, 
educated infidels not seldom found in new 
and distant settlements where one would be 
slow to look for them. 

Next to his deep piety and absolute con- 
scientiousness, one of Dr. Coe’s most promi- 
nent characteristics was his strong, practical 
common sense—a native gift, but sharp- 
ened by experience and so sanctified by the 
divine Spirit as to adapt it to the highest 
Christian uses. This quality he shared in 
common with his associate in office, Dr. 
Milton Badger, for thirty-eight years secre- 
tary of the A. H. M. S., and one of the 
wisest men ever called to administer affairs 
in our churches and benevolent organiza- 
tions. 

Their joint advice and co-operation were 
sought on every hand—in the forming of 
churches in the East and the West; in coun- 
cils for ordaining and dismissing pastors or 
reconciling differences; in healing wounds 
caused by want of Christian charity and 
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amity between rival denominations; in the 
founding of academies and colleges, and 
finding fit officers to man them—with these 
and other services too numerous to speak 
of their lives were crowded. Men charged 
with heavy responsibilities early learn to 
trust the judgment of men like Dr. Coe, 
and only in the hereafter will it be known 
what a debt our most sacred institutions 
and various interests. owe to his far-seeing 
wisdon, his sincerity, candor and unselfish- 
ness, his breadth of mind, his devotion to 
Christ’s cause, his unshaken faith in God’s 
promises, his loving fellowship with all His 
people. 

None could have had more than a casual 
acquaintance of our friend without seeing 
that he was one of the most amiable of 
men. His native disposition was loving 
and lovely. Marked feminine traits beauti- 
fully blended with his masculine robust- 
ness called for and delighted in recipro- 
cated friendship. It is pleasant to remem- 
ber and to bear record that in thirty years 
of closest association not a cold or unfeel- 
ing, much less a hard, utterance came from 
his lips. Chastened by sorrow and disci- 
plined by years of pain, he knew well the 
value of sympathy, accepted it frankly and 
repaid it in Scripture measure. Pure in 
heart, he now sees God. And if it be per- 
mitted those in glory to look down upon 
the progress of the kingdom here, what a 
tide of joy must be swelling in the soul of 
one brother whose life was consecrated to 
that single end! HUNTINGTON. 





BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 

Prof. E. H. Sneath of Yale University 
opened his scholarly paper on Philosophical 
Skepticism by pointing out the fact that the 
natural confidence of man in the knowable- 
ness of the universe and in his own power to 
know meets a powerful check when we turn 
to the history of speculative thought and find 
that every great period of development of 
philosophic theories has culminated in skepti- 
cism. In proof of this statement the speaker 
reviewed the problems and conclusions of the 
various schools of philosophy from the ancient 
Greeks to Herbert Spencer. Selecting certain 
men who have been leaders in the realm of 
metaphysics, Professor Sneath explained their 
theories at length. Descartes destroys know|- 
edge gained through the senses as well as 
mathematical knowledge. His method is 
founded on the belief that certain knowledge 
is best attained by destruction of what is 
known. Hume’s system, which denies the 
existence of corporeal or spiritual substance, 
was followed by the common-sense philoso- 
phy of Reid and others, until in Kant we find 
the most formidable skeptic in the history of 
philosophy. He arrived at the conclusion 
that it is impossible to know things in them- 
selves; we can only know them as they ap- 
pear. Modern agnosticism has been elabo- 
rately presented by Herbert Spencer, who 
holds that science and religion have a com- 
mon ground in belief in the existence of an 
unknowable, incomprehensible Being. 

The real significance of the fact of skepticism 
is that the problem of problems which the 
human mind must consider is the problem 
of knowledge, its nature and possibility as 
well as its extent and limits. After pointing 
out the fallacies in the various systems of 
philosophy, the speaker summed up the three 
causes of skepticism as sensationalism, a dis- 
tinction between reality in itself and reality 
as it is cognized, and the widespread ex- 
istence of error. In closing he arrived logi- 
cally at the conclusion that knowledge is 
possible, that knowledge is the knowledge of 
reality, that skepticism has no real warrant 
for its existence. The universe is knowable 
and man is capable of knowing it. 
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The Home 
BEFORE SLEEP. 


How better, Father, could we pray 
Than thus at end of honest day, 
Naked at heart, without pretense, 
Secure in simple excellence, 

A wife and husband hand in hand 
At prayers among the sleeping band 
Of angels whom Thy love hath lent 
To bind our household sacrament? 


When better, Father, could we ask 

Thy care than after righteous task, 

The need well met, the dream refused, 
The oil not spilled, the clean lamp used ? 
Two gray-haired children kneel to Thee 
In suit for fresh felicity, 

Whose married worship to Thine ear, 
Allowed, parental, rises clear. 


Nor wealth, nor place as gifts divine 

I ask to fall on sons of mine; 

But, most of all, a nature sure 

To share the heart with rich and poor. 
O give them tears! O make them feel 
An inward energy to heal, 

That never, full of frosty pride, 

They pass upon the other side. 


Behold these children, Father, God, 

Their strip of life so briefly trod; 

Their hearts unshaded by the gloom, 

Their eyes scarce looking past a bloom. 

To act as ministers in these 

Implant such holy qualities 

That they may march with love unspent, 

And in Thy discipline content. 
—WNorman Gale. 


THE MAROELLAS AND MINTAS OF 
SOOIETY. 

When Marcella Boyce, the representative 
of a wealthy and cultivated home, despite 
its decaying fortunes, took up her abode in 
the humble tenement of Minta Hurd, her 
presence, naturally enough, was resented 
as an intrusion, Yet it is easy to believe 
that with the tact which usually accompanies 
gentle breeding Marcella pointed out to her 
ignorant sister better ways of administering 
her household affairs. Perhaps she showed 
her how to make over half worn garments, 
how to turn to account fragments of food 
which Minta would consign to the garbage 
barrel, how to buy raw material more 
judiciously and how to exercise other small 
economies in which women of intelligence 
are often adepts. Granting that Marcella 
did all this, we see in her action an illustra- 
tion of the service which educated and 
well-to do women of America might render 
to the wives of wage earners. 

The principle of this supposititious case is 
sound, but its method is impracticable. It 
would be officious and unwise for one 
woman to go into the house of another less 
intelligent than herself and dictate how the 
food shall be cooked or point out where 
there is leakage in finances. Yet all who 
are familiar with the domestic management 
in the families of temperate day laborers 
earning only small wages concede that the 
wife’s ignorance is one cause of the waste 
and poverty therein, But the poor woman 
is not to blame. She does the best she 
knows how, and the only remedy, accord- 
ing to her way of thinking, is to become a 
wage-earner herself. Therefore, she bends 
all her energies to the procuring of another 
dollar. It never occurs to her that by mak- 
ing the dollar already in her possession go 
twice as far the same result might be 
achieved, with much more comfort to her- 
self and family. 
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One needs only to contrast the home of a 
missionary pastor, for instance, with the 
home of a common day laborer, who earns 
even better wages than the salary paid the 
minister, to appreciate the difference be- 
tween a home administered with intelli- 
gence and one presided over by ignorance. 
The average salary of the home missionary 
does not exceed six hundred dollars. Yet 
with this he manages to maintain his family 
respectably, educate his children liberally 
and exercise a simple hospitality. He and 
his wife are often at their wits’ end to 
make both ends meet, but the fact remains 
that they do meet, nevertheless, and that, 
too, without the wife entering the lists as a 
wage-earner. 

In all our efforts at social reform no pro- 
vision seems to be made for developing in 
the housewives of laboring men that old- 
fashioned thrift which enables one to ex- 
tract the largest purchasing power from a 
dollar. This alternative of increasing the 
income, instead of expending it more judi- 
ciously, also creates a false sentiment among 
the daughters who grow up in such homes. 
Seeing that the mother’s one thought is to 
add to the family exchequer, it becomes 
their greatest ambition to be wage-earners, 
too, and the home, in their thought, degen- 
erates into a convenient sleeping place be- 
tween working hours, instead of being a cen- 
ter for the heart’s best affections. 

In proof of this statement is the result 
of a recent canvass instituted by a large 
railway operator in Pittsburg, who has in 
his employ many engineers and clerks 
whose annual salaries range below $1,200. 
Finding a decided: preference among the 
girls whom these men married to board 
rather than keep house, he stated the case 
to the president of a working women’s 
guild, having over 1,000 members, and she 
obtained a consensus of opinion on the sub- 
ject from the girls themselves. Naturally, 
one would suppose that they would look 
forward to the happiness of a little home all 
their own. On the contrary, only a few fa- 
vored housekeeping. The majority scorned 
its duties as ‘“‘cheerless drudgery,’ or ‘‘in- 
tolerable routine,’’ or ‘‘ prison-like monot- 
ony.”’ One declared the solitude of a home 
only fit for a woman to “die away in,”’ and 
another stoutly objected to ‘‘the unmixed 
society of dust and dishpans, brooms and 
sewing basket and all the horrid rest of it.” 
How far these girls were influenced in their 
judgment by the example and teaching of 
their mothers it is impossible to say. But 
it is safe to assert that in their homes they 
had lacked the enriching spectacle of those 
wifely sacrifices made for love’s sake which 
are the glory of the humblest abode and 
make drudgery divine. 

Many a man and woman of middle age 
holds in tender reverence the childhood 
picture of the mother mending and saving, 
and devising ways for economical expendi- 
ture of small means. Out of this struggle 
and planning on her part grew a new sense 
of the preciousness of the home, The boys 
and girls of today may possess a greater 
abundance of ‘‘ things’? because the mother 
leaves the household to run itself, to a 
large extent, while she and they enter the 
shop and office, but this manner of domes- 
tic life usually insures leanness of soul. 
How can this dangerous tendency be cor- 
rected? Is there no way whereby the 
Marcellas of society can share their intelli- 
gence with the Mintas without obtrusive- 
ness? 
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A BORROWER OF ETERNITY. 


BY FRANCES A. DOUGHTY. 


Miss Serena Hamilton belonged to the 
‘“*four hundred.’”’ Her family recognized 
the fact that it has become fashionable for 
members of the four hundred to take an in- 
terest in the slum districts of their city, in 
the proposition to erect model tenements 
and to lay out East Side parks, in the work 
of the Fresh Air Fund and the Prison Asso- 
ciation; but, according to their ideas, the 
‘big four’’ should attend to such matters 
by proxy, and when it came to their be- 
loved Serena in particular they were willing 
that she should give her money to the poor 
but unwilling that she should give herself 
—the Christlike ideal that alone satisfies 
both giver and receiver. 

Serena was tired of fashionable life, she 
was not young, she no longer expected to 
marry, the dream of finding ‘‘home in 
another heart’’ had run its course, the sea- 
son for it was over, and now her dream was 
of universal aims. But forgetfulness of 
self was her yet unattained El Dorado. 

She tried intellectual pursuits, They 
were admirable in their way, but they did 
not bring her in touch with other life. They 
ouly revealed to her eye an ever receding 
horizon, and her venturesome little craft 
floundered and careened on the illimitable 
ocean of knowledge. Perhaps it was the 
lack of a definite boundary line in some one 
quarter for her explorations that gave them 
an atmosphere of discouragement. She did 
not need to make her living, and the only 
bias she had been born with was an un- 
commonly large sympathetic faculty. 

Her vocation came to her one day when 
she was alighting from her carriage in front 
of a symphony in marble uptown for an 
afternoon ‘‘tea.’’ Two little street Arabs 
stood on the sidewalk, gazing at her with 
a mixture of admiration and impertinence. 

‘* She’s a daisy!’’ exclaimed one, 

‘*Don’t she think she’s fine!’’ said the 
other. 

They were unusually dirty and ragged as 
well as unusually impudent, these two 
gamins. Serena never quite understood 
why they appealed to her so forcibly, un- 
less it were that the two object lessons of 
necessity and superfluity were brought into 
juxtaposition before her. The tea was the 
most brilliant of the season, yet it bored 
her. 

‘“*T cannot so much as take them this 
broken lady- finger that I have left on my 
saucer,” she could not help thinking, as 
the white gloved waiter carried it away. 
‘* What comfort, what bliss it would be to 
them to'drain the leavings of our chocolate! 
Am I getting morbid, or is there some 
blight at the root of our social scheme? Of 
course it is right to give teas, to go to them, 
but I think I shall let other people keep 
them up for a while.”’ 

Mrs. Hamilton was secretly disappointed 
that her daughter had either never met the 
right man to marry, or had never been 
wooed by him. It would have gratified 
her pride to see her at the head of an ele- 
gant establishment, although she would 
have missed her greatly from her own. 
After the fashion of mothers, she was will- 
ing to sacrifice personal feelings. When 
she began to note a marked access of en- 
thusiasm for charitable undertakings on 
Serena’s part, to the exclusion of the de- 
mands of ‘‘society,’”’ she did not fail to 
remonstrate with her. 
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‘‘A person has to be a criminal to see 
you satisfactorily nowadays,’’ she would 
say. ‘* You owe something to your own 
class in life, don’t you see that? Those 
boys from the East Side can have something 
to eat any time they chose to ask for it at 
our basement door. Why need you go to 
their miserable, crowded tenements? You 
run the risk of diphtheria, typhoid, small- 
pox and dear knows what foreign disease 
besides. You know cases of leprosy have 
been discovered in this country.”’ 

Serena laughed. 

“ll try not to pauperize the boys, and 
they’ll try not to infect me. As for my own 
class, I can furnish it with a younger and 
prettier substitute in Adele,”’ 

Adele, her sister, was one of the previous 
winter’s débutantes. 

It was then chiefly ‘the void of life’’ as 
she felt it that caused Serena Hamilton’s 
consecration to good works, but from that 
and through it she traveled on until she 
almost forgot that there had been a void, 
and awoke one day to a consciousness that 
the welfare of humanity was her motive. 
Another trouble, however, succeeded ‘the 
void,” 

‘*] wish I did not have to merge my best 
efforts, even my little original devices, into 
the machinery of organizations,’’ she com- 
plained to herself. ‘* There is so much fric- 
tion, so much red tape about them, and my 
views do not always coincide with those of 
the men and women who are acting as my 
superior officers. How I long to do per- 
sonal, independent work! I want to speak 
to the prisoner face to face, to take the 
fallen by the hand and help them to rise 
out of the gutter. But what can I accom- 
plish alone? The suffering hundreds of 
thousands mock my individual, unaided 
efforts. I must go on working, I suppose, 
with committees and societies, although 
they make me feel that I am only one of a 
crowd in them as I was in the world of 
fashion. O, 1 wish I could see that I am 
doing something! Am I to die with this 
haunting fear that [ have lost my early 
opportunities and lived in vain?’’ 

Among Miss Hamilton's slum interests 
was a working men’s club, No embarrass- 
ing questions were asked a member about 
his past life. Me might come to the club 
directly from the penitentiary if he would 
conform to its rules. He was only required 
to be clean anc self-respecting, sober and 
at least moderately good-natured. Billy 
Callahan—one of the recruits—had been 
something of a “tough.’’ It was certain 
that he had figured at a reform school for 
a while, and rumor whispered that he had 
graduated from its curriculum at midnight 
by means of a third story window and his 
bedclothes knotted together. Here a lapse 
ensued in his biography in which at the 
time Billy was supposed to have died, but 
a couple of years later he was recognized 
among a band of street cleaners, apparently 
trying to do his work well and to be 
considered an edifying citizen. Billy was 
about nineteen when he came to the club. 
His face was not a bad one; it indicated 
an impulsive, reckless disposition, rarely 
stopping to reason—a nature, nevertheless, 
which might find time to repent after a 
hasty and lawless act had failed to produce 
the pleasurable results he anticipated. 

Miss Hamilton often said a kind word to 
the young fellow. She sometimes flattered 
herself that he liked her. Billy was inter- 
esting to her from the uncertainty of his 
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anchorage. She could not tell what direc- 
tion his development was going to take 
next. He attended the club regularly for 
one winter, talking but little and appearing 
rather shy of the more fortunate social ele- 
ment as represented in the ladies and gentle- 
men who were conducting the meetings. It 
was hard to conjecture what his opinions 
were on any subject, only sometimes, when 
a fine orator made an address to the mem- 
bers or a gifted elocutionist narrated a dar- 
ing deed, Billy’s eyes would light up with 
sympathy. Miss Hamilton was prompt to 
note this, and she would say to herself: 
‘“*There’s more capacity for good in that 
boy than anybody suspects, yet somehow 
there’s a vein, too, that one can’t be quite 
sure of. I’m afraid it wouldn’t take much 
to turn bim into the saloons and the street 
gangs. It will be a question of which is 
the stronger influence, theirs or ours.”’ 

As if justifying these fears, Billy began 
to absent himself from the club meetings 
toward spring. Week after week went by 
and there was no sign of him, not even a 
message. 

‘* How can I get at him?’’ Miss Hamilton 
pondered anxiously, the fate of a human 
being hanging in the balance. 

As twilight was gathering one afternoon 
she was hurrying through a comparatively 
unfrequented street and she saw Billy Calla- 
han coming toward her, his hands in his 
pockets, his hat well pulled down over his 
forehead. ‘Shabbier than usual, posi- 
tively dirty!’’ she thought, as he drew near, 
‘* going down in the world, I see!’’ 

‘* How do you do, Billy? I’ve been want- 
ing to come up with you somewhere for 
about a month. Going home from your 
work, I suppose?” 

‘* Ain’t got no work now!” he muttered, 
sullenly. 

She held out her daintily gloved hand and 
he took it in his bare, grimy one. When 
she first saw him she had been in the act of 
transferring to her pocket a tiny portemon- 
naie, which contained enough silver for the 
small expenses of the day, intending also to 
take out her handkerchief. The current of 
her thoughts changing from his unexpected 
appearance, she only took out the handker- 
chief and sticking that in her belt auto- 
matically forgot the pocketbook, which still 
remained in her right hand. 

‘¢Why have you cut the club, Billy?” she 
asked him, with a cordial shake. 

Billy shook harder. He came in contact 
with the pocketbook. His grip closed fast 
upon it. He hurt her, yet she did not 
flinch. 

“O, dunno! Tired of it, I s’ pose—other 
fish to fry!”’ 

He did not let go of her hand. 

“Golly! Vil takeitandrun! Whatright 
has she with money and finery, while I’m 
hungry and ragged?”’ 

In a flash Serena caught his thought and 
answered it. 

‘*Ask me for it, Billy! Don’t steal it! 
I can’t let you do that.” 

Controlling the muscles of her face so as 
to show no surprise or fear, acting as if his 
prolonged grip meant only a rough, cordial 
welcome, she looked straight at bim with 
an expression of confidence. 

‘* Yes, I’m glad to see you, my dear boy”’; 
deep in her heart praying, ‘‘O Father, keep 
my brother from this thing; rouse his sleep- 
ing conscience!”’ 

Recklessness, greed and defiance in Billy’s 
eyes met the hope, love and trust in hers— 
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for onemoment. His clench on the pocket- 
book weakened, his hand fell limp at his 
side, a glimmer of softness, of humiliation 
shone through the soot that covered his 
face. 

““ Well, good evening, Miss Hamilton,” 
touching his hat. ‘1’ll be over at the club 
tomorrow night,” and he hastily turned the 
corner. 

‘*She’s beat me; I couldn’t doit. Miser- 
able devil that I am, to want to rob her! | 
didn’t want to do it, only my hand seemed 
to follow the old tricks it learned in that 
awful year after I come out o’ the reform 
school, just natural like. It’s hard for a 
fellow like me to turn over anew leaf. She'll 
never know what that is, but she’s often 
told me I'd git help if I’d try.” 

Groping blindly toward the light, a sud- 
den tremor passed over Billy’s strong frame, 
It was a growing pain of the soul that con- 
vulsed him. He walked down a wretched 
alley and up a dark, rickety staircase. He 
had not touched food that day, a small 
cup of coffee for a penny at a St. An- 
drew's stand was all that had passed his 
lips. 

Serena Hamilton was standing where he 
left her, following his retreating figure in 
her thoughts, her eyes filled with happy 
tears. 

‘*Shall I run after him and give him this 
money? He needs it. No, not now; | 
mustn’t reward him for being honest; I'll 
have him looked up tomorrow in this neigh- 
borhood. Lord, I thank Thee I have lived 
at last! ‘Moments of insight, of fine per- 
sonal relation, what ample borrowers of 
eternity they are!’’’ 


SOME AILMENTS OF THE EAR. 


BY FLORENCE HOLL. 








To the unprofessional mind the ear means 
little more than that outer portion set on 
either side of the head. But this auricle, 
whose business is to collect sound waves, 
forms one of the trinity that includes the 
middle part or drum, and the internal ear 
or labyrinth, which is more or less an unex- 
plored mystery. The diseases peculiar to 
this portion cannot be treated except by 
skillful practitioners, but those to which 
the outer and middle ear are subject some- 
times admit of intelligent amateur care, 
although every affection of this fragile and 
intricate member ought to be regarded as 
serious and needing a physician’s atten- 
tion. 

One of the most common ailments among 
the poorer classes, although not confined to 
them, is an eczema of the outer ear, which 
shows itself in a reddening and roughening 
of the skin. Scabs form and in severe cases 
the organ swells to twice its natural size. 
Children ard elderly persons are most lia- 
ble to these attacks, which may end in dan- 
gerous inflammations. Errors of diet are 
frequently a cause, and in children a cure 
can generally be effected by restricting them 
to plain and simple food, including fresh 
vegetables and fruit, and inducing them to 
take exercise in the open air. With adults 
the matter is more difficult, as relapses are 
apt to occur. When the disease shows it- 
self in distinct reddish spots and there is no 
fever, headache nor debility, we may be safe 
in calling it eczema, but when the redness 
spreads and these other symptoms are pres- 
ent only an expert can distinguish between 
it and that vicious thing, a diffuse inflam- 
mation. With this there is deafness and a 
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copious discharge tinged with blood, so that 
ove has ample warning of his danger. 

Danger is less apparent in the sister dis- 
ease, boils, which attack adults oftener than 
they do children. The first symptoms are 
redness, swelling and the execrable ringing 
sound with which all of us are more or Jess 
familiar during illness. Lancing used to be 
considered the right thing to do, but the 
knife is less used since we have become 
more humane, and specifics are sought 
which act through the blood, for this dis- 
order is almost always the result of a run 
down condition of the entire system. A lit- 
tle plug of cotton saturated with pure glyc- 
erine helps to allay the pain, which usually 
ceases when the discharge comes, although 
it has been known to continue for several 
days or even weeks afterwards if there is 
some complication present. An indoor life, 
dissipations and anxiety are peculiarly fa- 
vorable to the growth of these boils, which 
are aided also by indulgence in pastry, 
spices and rich meats, so that it is not 
surprising to find them an especial winter 
affliction, although it must be noted that 
semi starvation renders one equally liable 
to an attack. 

Another trouble from which none of us 
are exempt, for an effort at over-cleanliness 
may bring it on as well as neglect, is the 
packing of wax in the outer canal. This 
may go on for a long while, even for years, 
without one’s own suspicion being aroused, 
the absence of wax in the ear not being a 
matter to attract attention of itself. Dizzi- 
ness, buzzing sounds in the ear and pain 
appearing suddenly and together are the 
first signs of this condition. One cannot 
examine one’s Own ear, but another person, 
on looking into the canal, may detect a 
dark, hardened mass, which is what the 
naturally bright yellow, soft wax becomes 
when impacted. Let him by no means try 
to remove this himself. All probing with 
sticks or instruments is sure to drive the 
mass deeper in. Only a physician can 
safely meddle with it. A few drops of 
fluid vaseline dropped in for three or four 
nights may assist in softening the wax, but 
even after this it will probably have to be 
removed by the ear syringe. 

Instances are known where persons be- 
lieved themselves to be totally deaf, but 
recovered their hearing upon the removal 
of a prolonged accumulation of wax. Moth- 
ers are apt to be over-zealous in cleansing 
children’s ears and sometimes unconsciously 
do them an injury. The corner of a towel 
wrung outin hot water and wrapped around 
the finger should be used gently to cleanse 
the folds of the external ear, but nothing 
should ever be inserted into the meatus or 
canal, The duty of caring for this belongs 
exclusively to nature, and may safely be 
left to that wiser guardian. 

Whenever something gets into the ear 
that has no business there, a bean or in- 
sect, for instance, frightened by-standers 
usually make frantic efforts to remove it. 
In pity let them refrain. If the foreign 
body causes pain a doctor should be sum- 
moned, who will know how to take it out; if 
it causes no discomfort it should be allowed 
to remain unless it can be easily removed 
with the fingers. A stream of warm water, 
or a teaspoonful of warm sweet oil, gently 
poured into the ear and then the head held 
down on that side may dislodge an insect, 
but do not do this if a bean or pea is in 
question, as seeds swell in water to twice 
their natural size. 
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THE YOUNG KING OF SERVIA. 


BY JEANNETTE A. GRANT. 


On the map of Central Europe are three 
small countries which appear to be crowded 
in between Austria and Russia on the north 
and Turkey on the south. They are Rou- 
mania, Servia and Montenegro, once por- 
tiens of the Turkish empire, but within 
this last quarter of the present century 
raised to independence. When we consider 
the warlike disposition of their great neigh- 
bors, the location of these small kingdoms 
seems an uncomfortable, if not dangerous, 
one. And for Servia it has proved both, 
for her rulers have not been able to main- 
tain the dignity of their kingdom either at 
home or.in warfare abroad. 

The Servians are an interesting people, 
with strongly Oriental characteristics. They 
are brave, fond of freedom and too indolent 
to develop the rich resources of their beauti- 
ful country. It has been said that Servia 
‘*has no grievances which are not of its 
own making,” that it has no claim to for- 
eign sympathy; but surely a glance at the 
past history of the country will explain and 
excuse many shortcomings. To be a prin- 
cipality of Turkey would sap the ambition 
of any people, and to be called on to pay 
heavy taxes to support a selfish and ex- 
travagant king could not encourage national 
thrift. 

The present king of Servia is an unfortu- 
nate lad, not yet nineteen years old, whose 
story no one can read without pity. To 
explain his position it is necessary to go 
back to his father, King Milan 1V., who 
was made ruler of Servia when but fourteen 
years old. Inthe year 1868 Milan’s great- 
uncle, Michael Obrénovitch, was murdered 
by his subjects, and the boy became his 
successor. Milan was an orphan and no- 
body had thought of preparing him for a 
throne. He was sent as a child to a school 
in Paris, where he was allowed to do as he 
pleased. Men were his guardians and no 
good woman’s influence came in contact 
with the boy’s life. He grew up with little 
regard for anything pure or noble, with no 
power of self-control, totally unfit to rule 
others, 

When he was twenty-one, in the year 
1875, Milan married Natalie Keschko, the 
beautiful daughter of a Russian officer. 
She was but sixteen and had been quietly 
brought up at Odessa, with no thought 
that she would ever be a queen. The Servi- 
ans became very fond of her, and when the 
little prince, Alexander, was born it seemed 
as if Milan’s good fortune was assured. 
But fidelity was not a feature of his char- 
acter and his poor young queen had many 
causes for grief, and, as they were both of 
an unbending nature, quarrels soon made 
their home life most uncomfortable. The 
Turkish war brought only defeat to Milan, 
thus estranging him still more from his 
subjects, who had distinguished themselves 
by their bravery. 

In 1882 Servia became a kingdom, but 
this only meant heavier taxes for the people 
and more despotic sway for the king. Fail- 
ing to influence ber husband, the queen 
took sides against him and two parties were 
formed in the palace. Thinking to distract 
the attention of his people from their dis- 
satisfaction with home affairs, Milan went 
to war with Bulgaria, only to suffer an in- 
glorious defeat. Then, actuated by what 
motive it is hard to say, Milan telegraphed 
to his wife that he intended to abdicate. 
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This was the last straw, and Natalie, who 
was devoting herself to the wounded, had 
nothing but contempt left for the husband 
who showed himself so weak and in all re- 
spects so unworthy. She replied only to 
ask him to give her time to make arrange- 
ments to secure the kingdom to her son. 
The quarrel went on unti] in 1887 Natalie, 
taking her little boy, left the home of her 
husband and spent the winter in Florence. 
Milan himself had agreed that it was best 
for the child to be with his mother. When 
the queen desired to return to Belgrade 
the king would not permit it, and so she 
went to Germany. Then Milan sent one of 
his ministers, demanding that his son 
should return to him without his mother. 
The German emperor gave his consent and 
the queen was helpless. Her dear and only 
child was forcibly taken from her care and 
returned to the court of his father, where 
nothing but harmful influences could await 
him. 

Milan carried his cruelty still farther and 
secured a divorce from the mother of his 
son, Then overwhelmed by the political 
confusion of his country, unable to quell 
the disturbances of his own making, he did 
the most cowardly thing that a king and a 
father could have done. He abdicated in 
favor of his son, threw the responsibilities 
of his chaotic kingdom upon the shoulders 
of a fourteen year-old boy and appointed a 
regency composed of three politicians in 
every way unfit to prepare a prince to bea 
good king. Then he went off to enjoy 
himself in traveling through Europe, leav- 
ing his people and his child to whatever 
might befall them. This was in March, 
1889, 

Poor young Alexander, who tenderly 
loved his handsome young mother, ex- 
claimed, when he knew his father had gone, 
‘‘Now I can see mamma again!’’ But no. 
Although at one time he so longed for his 
mother that he became quite ill, the king’s 
command tothe regents must not be broken, 
and it was a long time before he was per- 
mitted to receive visits from his dearly 
loved mother and then only very brief ones, 
His life at the palace in Belgrade, the Ser- 
vian capital, has been very dull for a boy. 
He has had masters to instruct him and he 
has been allowed to ride horseback and 
play tennis, but all in a kind of prison-like 
retirement. 

On April 13, 1893, Alexander I., king of 
Servia, astonished Europe by imprisoning 
his regents and assuming control of the 
government. By the laws of Servia he 
would not be considered of age until he 
was eighteen, and he still lacked four 
months of his seventeenth birthday. But 
his miserable father, having squandered im- 
mense sums of money and exhausted the 
patience of his generous friend, the emperor 
of Austria, had come back to Belgrade to 
appeal to his discarded wife for aid. Rus- 
sia, very glad to secure influence in Servia, 
did all in her power to reconcile Milan to 
Natalie, who had always continued a good 
Russian subject, so there was danger for 
the young king if he remained passive. 

Matters are still unsettled in unhappy 
Servia, and it is much to be feared that the 
young Alexander is but poorly fitted to 
carry the responsibilities of a king. He is 
one of the most interesting personages of 
the times, for his opportunities are grand, 
and all who know the history of his little 
kingdom watch eagerly and hopefully for 
his success, 
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Closet and Hltar 


Stay with God in thy closet, for thou shalt 
not find so great peace anywhere else. 


If the threads in the loom of the weaver 
of tapestry were alive they might complain 
that they are stretched and twisted in a 
confused and patternless fashion. But the 
workman would tell them to trust him and 
he would blend them in the end into an 
exquisite design, Many a human life seems 
lived to no purpose, and to be only a blem- 
ish upon the fair coloring of those with 
which it is associated. But the divine 
workman can turn it to good use and we 
may trust Him to do so. Not infrequently 
even here we perceive how some life sup- 
posed to be stupid and fruitless has proved 
rich in blessing, and even in beauty, to 
some other. Can we not believe that all 
lives have their fitting places and uses in 
the great design of the Father? Flowers of 
rare beauty often spring up in the midst 
of seeming desolation where nobody thinks 
of looking for them but God and His holy 
angels, 





Enough of this which makes up what we 
call living. Enough of this dawdling and 
lounging, enough of this chasing of pleas. 
ure which we never catch, this thinking 
idle thoughts which come to nothing, this 
dreading of dangers which we know not 
how to avoid. Who would not cry out to 
God: O, make my life how short I care not, 
so that it can have the fire in it for an 
hour! If only it can have intensity! Let 
it but touch the tumult of this world only 
for aninstant! Then let it go and leave its 
power behind. Whether that day be far or 
near He knows, . . . We will not ask about 
that but only pray that we may see Him 
now, and give ourselves to Him, and let 
Him make us His, and make Himself ours 
by His grace.—Phillips Brooks. 





The heart of consecration is not devo- 
tion to this or that kind of service for 
Christ, but devotion to the divine will, It 
may not be any form of activity; sometimes 
it is quiet waiting. ... It is readiness to 
do, not what we want to do in His service, 
but what He gives us to do.—.J. R. Miller. 





A spiritual life may be fitly called a 
wilderness, by reason of the many sweet 
flowers which spring up and flourish where 
they are not trodden under foot by man. 
In this wilderness are found the lilies of 
chastity and the white roses of innocence, 
and therein are found, too, the red roses of 
sacrifice and the violets of humility.—John 
Tauler. 





It is good to be last, not first, 
Pending the present distress ; 
It is good to hunger and thirst, 
So it be for righteousness ; 
It is good to spend and be spent; 
It is good to watch and to pray; 
Life and death make a goodly Lent, 
So it leads us to Easter Day. 





© Lord, who art our Guide even unto 
death, grant us, we pray thee, grace to 
follow Thee whitbersoever Thou goest. 
tn little daily duties to which Thou 
callest us, bow down our wills to simple 
obedience, patience under pain or provos 
cation, strict truthfulness of word and 
mannet,! bumility, kindness; in great 
acts of duty or perfection, if Thou 
sbouldest call us to them, uplift us to 
self-sacrifice, beroic courage, laying 
down of life for Thy trutb’s sake, or 
fora brotber. Amen. 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


LESSON FOR MARCH 17. ZACCHEUS THE PUB- 
LICAN. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATOHOGUE, N. Y. 


This lesson is a good one for explaining the 
steps of conversion and some of the words 
commonly used to mean a change of heart, 
‘* Entering the kingdom of heaven ”’ has been 
explained in previous lessons. Say that “‘sal- 
vation is come” [v. 9] means the same thing. 
Those who do not love Jesus are ‘lost’ be- 
cause by their own strength they cannot keep 
in the path which leads to heaven. Jesus came 
to earth to find them or, as the Bible says, 
‘*to seek and to save that which was lost.” 

Children like new words. Tell them you 
have three beginning with ‘‘R’’ for them to 
learn. When you have done wrong you tell 
mamma you are sorry. Another word for 
that is to repent. Get children to say, ‘‘ To re- 
pent is to be sorry for wrong-doing.” Is it 
enough just to feel sorry for naughty actions? 
What about the doing after you feel sorry? 
A word which means to leave wrong-doing 
after you are sorry isto reform. After repent- 
ing and reforming our hearts are ready to re- 
ceive salvation. That means to take Jesus for 
our Teacher and Helper. 

This lesson is one that can be read even to 
little children by interpolating explanatory 
phrases. Have a large print Bible. Select 
one of the children who can read to “help 
find the place,’’ which should be made an 
honor to be eagerly sought for. Then let them 
all say, “‘ Book of Luke, chapter 19, verses 
1 to 10.” Explain that the publicans were 
people hated by the Jews and called by them 
* sinners,’’ whether they knew them or not. 

To illustrate how the lesson may be read: 
‘* And Jesus entered and passed through Jeri- 
cho. (The big city near which the Good 
Samaritan helped the poor man.) And be- 
hold there was a man named Zaccheus which 
was the chief (a man whom the others had to 
mind) among the publicans and he was rich. 
And he sought (tried) to see Jesus, who He 
was. And he could not for the press (the 
crowd) because he was little of stature (a 
very short man. You little folks know how 
it is to have big, tall people soclose all around 
you on the sidewalk that you cannot see any- 
thing when a parade passes. When boys are 
eager to see over the crowd what do they 
often do? [Children will tell of having 
climbed trees.] If aman did this you would 
know he was eager to see, for it is likely that 
people would laugh at him. Zaccheus was 
ready to doall he could for the chance of seeing 
Jesus, even if people should laugh at him).” 

Read verses 4, 5,6, 7, saying ‘‘ visit’’ after 
abide,” “ talked cross ’’ after ‘‘ murmured,” 
and ‘‘ people who hated Jesus ”’ after ‘‘ they ”’ 
{v. 7]. The story does not tell just what Jesus 
said to Zaccheus, but probably He told him 
what was needed to enter the kingdom of 
heaven, and that he must give freely to the 
poor and be honest. (Zaccheus had cheated 
people.) Read verses 8,9 and 10. The future 
tense is meant in verse 8, so read it * will 
give” and “ will restore, that is, give back, 
four times as much where I have made people 
pay more than was right.” Refer to the lesson 
on the blind man, where “see ”’ was explained 
as “understand” or ‘learn about.’’ Show 
how Zaccheus was eager, earnest, obedient, 
humble in his efforts to see Jesus, Let us be 
like him in using the ways we have for seeing 
Jesus—our Sunday school, our Bible, our 
prayers, our kind teachers and parents. 

Occupation for hands. 

From heavy cardboard cut side pieces for a 
flight of eightstairs, Sixteen strips of thinner 
cardboard fastened like real boards (use tiny 
tacks) to the side pieces make the steps. On 
eight strips write, respectively, ‘“‘ Zaccheus 
Sovent Jesus,’’ ‘‘Zaccheus Saw Jesus,” 
“Jesus Spoke to Zaccheus,’’ ‘‘ Jesus Saip 
he would Sup with Zaccheus,’”’ ‘* Zaccheus 
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was Reapy to learn more of Jesus,” ‘* He Rr. 
PENTED,” ‘‘He REFORMED,” ‘‘He RECEIVED 
Salvation.’”’ These strips are for the upright 
parts of the steps, so that the words can be 
read by the children standing in front of and 
on a level with the stairs, which should be 
built on the table and stand 18 or 24 inches 
high. (Read Rev. 3: 20, 21.] This is what 
Zaccheus did and what the foolish young 
ruler would not do. Which one are we like? 
Are our heart doors open for Jesus to come 
in and sup with us? 

The logical order and meaning of the steps 
are readily understood, and the alliteration 


makes them easily remembered. 
—_w 


While strict conventionality does not re- 
quire an answer to invitations to a general 
reception or an afternoon tea, yet the 
higher law of politeness, founded upon con- 
sideration for the hostess, would prompt a 
reply in most cases. It is a convenience 
for her if refreshments are to be served to 
have some idea of the quantity to provide. 
This does not apply to cases in which only 
biscuits and fancy cakes, with some kind 
of beverage easily prepared in the kitchen, 
are served, but to more elaborate entertain- 
ments at which ices and similar viands are 
offered. Ata recent gathering, when over 
three hundred invitations were issued, only 
seventy five responded in advance. Every 
housekeeper knows the perplexity involved 
in such a state of things. A guest can 
usually determine from the style of the 
invitation and the length of time interven- 
ing between its issue and the date of the 
gathering whether it is wise to acknowledge 
it in advance. In this, as in other social 
relations, there is little danger of erring on 
the side of being too punctilious. There is 
never any discourtesy in sending a prompt 
reply to every sort of invitation, and it is 
always better to seem to be ignorant of 
strict rules of etiquette than to run the risk 
of inconveniencing those who are kind 
enough to show us attention. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


ELL, Cornerers, I 
did not intend to 
have General Wash- 
ington at the head 
of the column a 
third time, but it is 
his proper place, for 
I celebrated his 
birthday yesterday 

_I write this on Feb, 23. Going into Bos- 
ton in the early morning, to kindle my patri- 
otism I made a hasty visit to some of the 
historic sites, glancing up at the Green 
Dragon Tavern sign on Union Street, and 
stepping into Creek Square to see the 
‘Boston STONE 1737’’ (only five years 
after the birth of Washington and one year 
before the time when he didn’t cut down 
his father’s cherry tree!) and the old brick 
house where Paymaster Hancock paid 
French crowns to the American soldiers in 
1778. I went up to North Square and saw 
little bits of children (all of them Italians) 
drawing little bits of home-made sleds and 
carrying little bits of American flags in 
front of the quaint old house where Paul 
Revere lived in the time of the Revolution. 
Of course they knew nothing of Revere or 
the Revolution, but they will learn to love 
the flag, which is theirs as well as ours. 

I went up into Faneuil Hall, not to see the 
tables being laid for a grocers’ banquet, but 
the great picture of Daniel Webster in the 
United States Senate, the painting of Wash- 
ington standing beside his horse—Stuart’s, 
not Trumbull’s and ours—and portraits of 
other famous Americans. Winding around 
through Corn Court, where still stands the 
old Hancock Tavern, with its memories of 
Louis Phillipe, Talleyrand, Washington and 
Franklin, I came out at the place of the Bos- 
ton massacre of 1770—Cornerers will find a 
tablet on the adjoining block. The Old 
State House—I mean the ancient one on 
State Street—was closed, and so was the 
Congregationalist office—let our patriotic 
Despot alone for observing such days! 
Then up to the present capitol, where 
in the showy ‘extension’? the governor 
was soon to hold his reception. (Mem- 
bers who have fathers in the legislature 
must urge them not to allow the old front 
with its ‘‘ gilded dome”’ to be torn down, 
as is threatened !) 

Returning to the anniversary exercises at 
the Old South Meeting House, I had a nice 
talk on the Common with a German boy, 
who had a ten-cent flag and knew all about 
Washington, although he was surprised to 
know that he would have been 163 years old! 
The Old South was crowded, the greater 
part of the audience being children, some 
of whom I felt sure were Cornerers. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale presided (a girl who 
sat beside me said she had a twig from a 
tree which grew at the birthplace of Nathan 
Hale, the martyr, and promised to send me 
one for a penholder), and introduced the 
venerable author of ‘‘My country, ’tis of 
thee,” which he recited. 

After the people had sung ‘* America,” 
Dr. Smith related how he came to write it 
when a student at Andover in February, 
1832 (one hundred years after the birth of 
Washington). He wrote it hastily—in less 
than half an hour—laid it away and forgot 
it, but afterwards handed it to Lowell 
Mason, who had given him the German 
tune to which the words were written. The 
next he knew about it, it was printed and 





sung by the children in Park Street Church; 
July 4, 1832. (Dr. Hale said that he was 
one of the children on that very occasion.) 
Dr. Smith said he did not know that he was 
writing a national anthem nor that the tune 
was the same as ‘‘God save the king.’’ In 
fact, its origin was doubtful, being claimed 
by Germany and Denmark, while some have 
tried to trace it back to a temple anthem in 
Jerusalem! He closed by reciting to the 
children the 84th Psalm in the original, so 
that they might know how the Hebrew 
language sounded, and called upon Dr. 
Hale to say whether it was correct—where- 
upon Dr. Hale shook his head doubtfully! 

Four prizes were announced for ‘ Old 
South”? essays, two going to the Boston 
Latin School and two to the Roxbury High 
School. (I overheard one girl say to an- 
other in going out: ‘‘ Wasn’t that good for 
R. H. S.? To think that two of our girls 
should get prizes!’’) Mr. Ames delivered a 
very interesting address on the Siege of 
Boston—a grand theme for our members to 
study up for a school composition. 

In the afternoon I visited a patriotic town. 
On Massachusetts Avenue, along which 
Paul Revere ‘galloped into Lexington,’ 
many buildings held aloft the flag, and I 
saw one on Dr. Hamlin’s house on a side 
street. Children just in from skating told 
me that the Town Hall of Lexington was 
crowded the evening before to witness the 
children’s exhibition—all about the Father 
of his country. One little fellow looked at 
the great painting of the Battle of Lexing- 
ton and said, ‘‘ Why, General Washington 
isn’t in that war!’’ Another one spoke his 
little piece, and wondered whether his birth- 
day would hereafter be kept, for his name 
was George Wash-burn! Seeing that the 
town- house was occupied that afternoon for 
a social entertainment, I peeped in and saw 
the battle picture, and a picture of many 
happy young people—one of the happiest of 
them being an enthusiastic Cornerer! 

I still had time to visit the historic 
‘*Green,’’ where was shed the first blood of 
the American Revolution. The ancient mon- 
ument there tells the story, but the snow- 
drifts would not let me get near enough to 
readit. At another pointisa block of gran- 
ite, more recently erected, indicating the 
** Line of Minute Men, April 19, 1775,’’ and 
beneath this famous order: 

STAND YOUR GROUND 
DON’T FIRE UNLESS FIRED UPON 
BUT IF THEY MEAN TO HAVE WAR 
LET IT BEGIN HERE 
Captain Parker 

Close by is a young elm ‘planted by 
General Grant, April 19, 1875.’’ How the 
boys of a hundred years hence will look at 
that tree and talk of the two great wars of 
the distant past, the Revolution and the 
Rebellion! I found also the old parsonage 
where Sam. Adams and John Hancock were 
aroused by “ the midnight message of Paul 
Revere.’’ AsI finished reading the tablet 
the old meeting-house bell on the green 
began to ring—it was the sunset bell for 
Washington's Birthday. A man and a his- 
tory which engage the minds of a whole 
country for one day in the year are well 
worth the study of intelligent, patriotic 
children like our Cornerers—which is the 
excuse for giving up our space to them to- 
day. Now, D. F., put away the cut until 
1896, and next week we will return to the 
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Your 
Weight? 


If your condition is normal, this should 
be your relative height and weight. 


5 feet, o inches, 115 pounds. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 





make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it. 


Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


simple, cheap, effective — will make 100 


copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 
circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York 
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HERBERT JOHNSON’S QUINTET CLUB 
Can be engaged for Concerts, Club Dinners, Private 
Musicales and Funerals. Also Vocal Lessons. Send 
for circular, 474 Columbus! Ave., Boston. 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FOR MARCH 17. Luke 19: 1-10. 


ZAOOHEUS THE PUBLIOAN. 


BY REV. A. EB. DUNNING, D.D. 


No other incident in the gospels better il- 
lustrates than this our Lord’s methods of ap- 
proach to sinners. It deserves the closest 
study by all who would win souls. Jesus 
uttered no word of reproach to the rich pub- 
lican. He treated him from beginning to 
end as an honored friend. Zaccheus’s con- 
fession was wholly voluntary, the result of 
joy in the presence of Jesus rather than of 
sorrow because of his own unworthiness, 
though no doubt the new ideal placed before 
him caused the recoil from the old sinful 
deeds. But Jesus gives bim no assurance of 
salvation till he bas openly abandoned the 
old life and adopted the new. Then at once 
the Lord proclaims that the house of Zaccheus 
has witnessed the fulfilJment of His mission 
to the world. The chief points in this inci- 
dent are: 

1. Zaccheus seeking Jesus. The publican 
at Jericho had a fat office. One of the prin- 
cipal custom houses was located there, where 
the caravans from northern Arabia to Pales- 
tine and Egypt paid duties. Zaccheus was 
chief of the tax gatherers, and the methods 
of collecting taxes were such as to furnish to 
publicans great temptations to dishonesty. 
By his own confession Zaccheus had not re- 
sisted them. Here, then, is an instance of an 
unjust public official seeking Jesus. 

The chief motive of Zaccheus seems to have 
been curiosity. ‘ He sought to see Jesus who 
He was.’”’ Probably he felt some moral stir- 
ring also. The fame of Jesus was not be- 
cause of His personal appearance, but be- 
cause of His teaching and His beneficent 
deeds. The publican wanted to know Him 
who so taught and wrought. When any one 
becomes interested in the real mission of 
Jesus, he becomes so faraseeker. It depends 
on himself to decide whether he will push his 
inquiries to his own salvation. If he does, he 
will find serious obstacles to overcome. 
Zaccheus bad to put down his pride. Climb- 
ing the fig tree was nota dignified proceeding. 
It made conspicuous his small stature. But 
in the exercise of a true humility he took the 
only position available. 

The means by which we may see Jesus 
humble pride. The study of the Bible, the 
hour of conversation with the Christian 
friend, the prayer of peuitence, the first hes- 
itating confession, the fellowships of the 
prayer and inquiry meeting—whatever means 
are used to seek Christ compel the attitude 
of humility. 

But Zaccheus was wise enough to discern 
the day of his visitation. Here was a golden 
hour in which the Son of Man came near to 
him. He never came that way again. He 
must be seen and known at once, if ever. 
It is a part of wisdom to know that in the 
kingdom of grace, as in the realm of nature, 
the times change. There are tidal arrange- 
ments in the kingdom of heaven. There is 
an ebb and flow of spiritual power. With 
many who study this lesson this may be the 
time of flow. Jesus in spirit draws near to 
them. The hour of visitation strikes —the 
time when we can begin or can make great 
advances in the Christian life. If the oppor- 
tunity is lost it may be the last time. 

2. Jesus seeks Zaccheus. Christ’s mission 
was to seek a lost world, but He fulfilled it 
and taught His disciples to fulfill it by seeking 
individuals who were ready to seek Him. To 
the proud, the self-complacent, His salvation 
could not come. But to those who knew that 
they were sinners He had a welcome message. 
“T am not come to call the righteous,” He 
said, “ but sinners, to repentance.” To Phari- 


sees who carped at Him because He accepted 
invitations to feasts with publicans and sin- 
ners, He said with grave irony, ‘‘ They that 
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are whole have no need of a physician, but 
they that are sick.’’ Yet to those who were 
ready to make sacrifices to find Him, He was 
ready to make any sacrifices to find them. 
Zaccheus must have been astonished when 
the great rabbi called to him in the tree, not 
with any word of reproach because he was a 
dishonest custom house collector, but with a 
request that Zaccheus would honor Him with 
an invitation to his house. He often accepted 
invitations from publicans, but this is the 
only instance mentioned in which He asked 
for an invitation. 

That it was an unpopular step and involved 
sacrifice was at once made evident. All the 
people condemned Him for it. It weakened 
His influence over them to have them saying, 
‘He has gone in to lodge with a man that is 
asinner.” They would all have been pleased 
if He had told Zaccheus how great a sinner 
he was and then had gone on His way. But 
Jesus was seeking first the one who sought 
Him. 

He is doing the same thing in our own time. 
Those who rebuke sinners are often unheeded, 
while those who speak to what is best in them 
are often surprised at the graciousness of the 
reply they receive. And if a sinner dares to 
acknowledge his profound need of God in 
Christ, if be makes no attempt to stifle the 
humiliating conviction of sin, if he does not 
trifle with that presage of judgment which 
awaits us beyond death, then he is ready to 
seek Christ and Christ is already seeking 
him. In a special sense the Son of Man is 
come to seek, to find, to save any one who, 
dealing courageously and truthfully with his 
own soul, is ready to feel and to show his 
sense of need of Christ. 

3. Zaccheus becoming a disciple of Jesus. 
He needed no second invitation to become 
the host of the man he was so eager to see. 
Jesus had honored him when men thought 
He had lowered Himself by asking the publi- 
can’s hospitality. That touched Zaccheus to 
the quick. He was glad to entertain Jesus. 
But he soon discovered that he could not 
entertain Him unless he was worthy to do so. 
Having received Jesus he must treat Him as 
an honorable host would treat such a guest. 
He promptly made his resolution and as 
promptly declared it. He would show that 
he was generous and that he was honest, the 
first by dividing evenly with the poor, the 
second by restoring fourfold all that he had 
wrongfully taken from others. Thus he 
showed that not honesty alone but love 
moved bim. He went far beyond the bounds 
which integrity required. He had seen, with- 
out fully realizing it, the ideal man, and, 
moved by new impulses of love, he sought to 
do the utmost which they prompted, ‘ The 
whole law is fulfilled in one word, even in 
this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Zaccheus had “ sought to see Jesus who He 
was.’”’ He had seen and he was a new man. 

4. Jesus accepting Zaccheus. Jesus had 
preached no sermon to the rich publican, had 
asked for no confession. He had simply hon- 
ored him with His presence. But the result 
proved that Jesus knew the man He thus 
trusted. As soon as the new life began to ap- 
pear Jesus declared that salvation had come 
to that house, in which lived a genuine son of 
Abraham, publican though he was. He was 
lost, but the grace of Christ had saved him. 

Our Lord’s declaration was made, not after 
the joy of Zaccheus, but after his new purpose 
appeared, which is the essential evidence of 
salvation. We are apt to think of salvation 
as something which Christ has done for us, 
and so it is. He found us morally insolvent 
and assumed responsibility fer our past of- 
fenses. The cross is His method of adjust- 
ment. But salvation is essentially the mind, 
spirit, purpose, power of Christ in us. It is 
the life of filial union with God through Jesus 
Christ. The beginning of it came to Zac- 
cheus in the very hour when he repented. 
The culmination of it remained to be gained 
by a faithful, obedient life. 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, March 10-16. Must Conversion Be a 
Special and Conscious Experience? Mark 
9: 36-40; Rom. 10: 6-13. 

Can there be unconscious Christians? If 80, can 
this unconsciousness be permanent? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


_— 


Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, March 17-23. Winning Otbers—from 
What, to What, and How? Acts 8: 26-39. 

If soul-winning is one of the finest of fine 
arts, it follows that he who engages in it 
should have a clear idea of the nature of the 
work and the way to perform it. What trav- 
eling salesman thinks of going into a store to 
sell his goods without adapting himself to the 
peculiarities of the man with whom he has to 
deal? He knows that his customer may not 
be expecting or wanting to see him—that un- 
less absorption in other things can be made 
to give place to an interest in the line of goods 
which is about to be displayed there is little 
hope of a sale. Or what general enters upon 
acampaign without trying to learn, through 
his scouts, of the strength of the forces with 
which he is to join battle? In our efforts to 
win others we need, first of all, to remember 
that we are dealing with persons who are en- 
grossed in matters which have little connec- 
tion with spiritual things. Pleasure or busi- 
ness or politics is their chief concern. They 
are, moreover, under the dominion of a power 
which is always arrayed against the gospel, 
which, whether they are willing to confess it 
or not, has a powerful grip upon them. Now 
our problem is to dislodge it. 

We must show these persons that we are 
asking them to exchange shallow, trivial and 
selfish interests for a life large in its outlook, 
broad in its sympathies, rich in its resources. 
And since no one fully realizes the rewards 
and inspirations of a Christian life until he 
actually enters upon it, we must make it ap- 
parent by our walk and conversation that the 
delights and satisfactions of religion are so 
much more weighty and enduring than those 
of the life which they are now leading, that 
people will realize that they are missing some- 
thing in not coming to Christ. To different 
persons different sorts of inducements may be 
extended. Let the man who is eager to get at 
the truth of things be assured that by becom- 
ing a Christian he enters a highway of delight- 
ful intellectual discovery. Let the healthy, 
active boy who is full of energy and enthusi- 
asm be told that the service of Christ offers 
him the broadest and most alluring field of 
service that a heroic soul could covet. 

Whatever method we try let us not forget 
that persuasion is the key that unlocks the 
hardest heart. The ministry of Christ and of 
Paul was keyed to this idea of reasoning with 
and winning men. We shall find it impossi- 
ble to drive them or to coax them into the 
kingdom, but if we bave tact enough and pa- 
tience and love enough we can convince their 
minds and persuade their hearts and thus win 
them to Christ. 

Parallel verses: Prov. 11: 30; 15: 16; 16: 8; 
Matt. 18:8; John 4: 13, 14; 6:35; Acts 19: 26; 
26: 27-29; 1 Cor. 3: 22; 8: 19-22; 13: 7; 2 Cor. 
5:11; Phil. 2: 3,4; 3: 8-11; 2 Tim. 4:2; Heb. 
6: 9; 11: 16. 

6 a 

‘The great man springs from an ancestry 
competent to produce him.’”’ Where is the 
“ancestry competent to produce” Jesus 
Christ? Where are ‘‘ the converging forces ”’ 
which culminated in the production of His 
personality? .The more you emphasize the 
influence of heredity as a fact in the develop- 
ment of human life, the more triumphantly 
do you vindicate what has been the faith of 
the church in the Lord Jesus Christ.—Rev. 
George Jackson. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
CITY WORK. 
(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s April 
Topic for M ssionary Meetings ) 

Year by year, as the movement of popula- 
tion from country to city increases in a phe- 
nomenal degree, as the foreign element in 
our cities constantly grows in numbers and 
power, the problem of city evangelization be- 
comes more and more serious. Among the 
important factors which enter into this great 
problem Dr. Josiah Strong mentions the rapid 
growth of the city, its heterogeneous com- 
position, the evils in the multiplication of 
crowded tenement houses, the corruption of 
municipal government, the isolation of inhab- 
itants of the city and the lack of homes, In 
view of the dangers menacing our citizens, 
in view of the industrial, social and moral 
problems arising under such conditions, which 
the Christian churches have not been able 
to solve, various philanthropic organizations 
have sprung into being within the past fifty 
years, for although charitable societies and 
city missions have Jong existed these for- 
ward movements are the product of modern 
conditions. Whether evangelical or non-re- 
ligious, ministering to the middle or lower 
classes, with methods appealing to the social 
or spiritual nature of man, all of these mod- 
ern organizations have one great end in view 
—the regeneration of society. 

“How to reach the masses” has been the 
standing perplexity of religious organizations 
for many years. General Booth thought it 
impossible to accomplish this within the 
bounds of the church and formed the Salva- 
tion Army. But within a decade there has 
been a readjustment of our ideas as to the 
sphere of the church and its equipment for 
work. Out of the conviction that this great 
body should not limit its function, as in the 
past, to ministry to the spiritual nature, but 
should make provision for the whole man, in- 
cludiug his pbysical and social needs, has been 
evolved “the institutional church.” Hardly 
half a dozen years have elapsed since the 
phrase was coined, and the movement which 
it represents is therefore still in its infancy. 
‘The church open seven days in the week, 
having in its care and as a part of its regular 
work institutions social, amusemental, educa- 
tional, evangelistic, for the ministry to the 
wbole man and for the promotion of his 
growth in grace, knowledge and character,” 
may lay claim of this title. The ideal institu- 
tional church has free pews and the weekly 
offering system. An increase in the pastoral 
force and a number of salaried workers are 
necessities. Among such churches in full op- 
eration may be mentioned St. George’s Fpis- 
copal Church and Judson Memorial Baptist 
Church in New York, Berkeley Temple, Bos- 
ton, the Tabernacle, Jersey City, Plymouth 
Tabernacle, Detroit, and Pilgrim Church, 
Cleveland. 

A distinctively evangelistic work is done 
through rescue missions, though nearly all 
such organizations have relief and industrial 
departments in order that men and women 
may be helped to help themselves. Jerry 
McAuley, once a notorious drunkard, thief 
ani prize-fighter, was the father of rescue 
missions. In 1872 he inaugurated in the slums 
of New York a great work which has spread 
to every city in the land, until there are now 
probably 150 missions in operation sustained 
by churches or private benevolence. They 
are usually located in the worst quarter of a 
city, where wretched outcasts and wanderers 
are attracted to the services held every night 
in the year. Work for the reclamation of 
fallen women was undertaken by the Florence 
Mission in New York, founded by Mr. C. N. 
Crittenton as a memorial to his daughter, and 
there are today many similar missions, thir- 
teen of them bearing the name of Florence 
Crittenton. The Salvation Army rescue mis- 
sions and homes of refuge have also done a 
noble work in reclaiming men and women 
from lives of sin and shame. 
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We have at last begun to realize what a mis- 
take it has been to substitute machinery for 
personal, vital touch in every department of 
philanthropic work. Professor Graham Tay- 
lor, an earnest student of sociology, says that 
“foreign missionary consecration is essential 
to city evangelization.’ And it is certainly 
being shown in a new way that personality is 
the great power in all redemptive work. The 
form of social work known as the college set- 
tlement is a living exponent of this belief in 
personal contact to transform a community 
and create a social center of boundless influ- 
ence. Stated simply, the idea is to help the 
poor ina city by living among them and shar- 
ing their life. A group of cultured men and 
women, with an enthusiasm for humanity, 
take up their residence in the poorer district 
of the city, and quietly and gradually seek 
acquaintance with their neighbors, offering 
them social and educational privileges and 
striving to introduce reforms which shall 
make for good citizenship and healthy, happy 
homes. Several settlements are on an avowed 
religious basis and all have a relation, direct 
or indirect, to Christianity. Neighborliness 
is the underlying principle of all the work. 
Among the best known of social settlements 
are Toynbee Hall in the East End of London, 
the University Settlement Society and the 
Rivington Street College Settlement in New 
York, the Hull House, Chicago, Andover and 
Denison Houses, Boston, and the St. Mary 
Street Settlement, Philadelphia. In this con- 
nection, too, should be mentioned the heroic 
work of the ‘slum sisters” of the Salvation 
Army, who devote their entire lives to minis- 
tering to suffering and degraded humanity. 

Turning now to an older religious organiza- 
tion, let us note what efforts have been made 
in behalf of the multitudes of young men and 
young women of the great middle class who 
are constantly pouring into our cities. More 
than forty years ago the first Young Men’s 
Christian Association was formed in the 
United States. It was what its name denotes, 
a religious association for young men, having 
as its aim the development of the whole man. 
A few years later, in 1858, a similar associa- 
tion was organized in New York, having as 


‘its object the promotion of “the temporal, 


moral and religious welfare of self-dependent 
women, especially young women.”’ The rapid 
growth of these societies, their history and 
methods are too well known to call for a de- 
tailed description here. 

Among other efforts to render life happier 
and more wholesome for the inhabitants of 
our great cities may be ranked activities com- 
ing under the general classification of summer 
philanthropies or the fresh air movement. 
The Boston Young :-Men’s Christian Union 
was one of the pioneers in this work of pro- 
viding brief country outings for poor people 
crowded in the heart of the city during the 
hot summer months. From small beginnings 
—arrangements for carriage drives, rides in the 
open street cars, or harbor excursions—has 
grown a vast system of summer charities ex- 
tending throughout the country. Rosemary 
Cottage at Eliot, Me., is a typical summer 
home, supported by the Boston City Mission- 
ary Society, where overworked mothers and 
sickly children are sent for a fortnight’s so- 
journ, and there are many similar establish- 
menis, as well as homes especially for work- 
ing women, such as the Seashore Cottage at 
North Long Branch. 

Another summer charity, known as the 
floating bospital, was first established in New 
York by St. John’s Guild, having been in ex- 
istence nearly thirty years. A great steamer, 
carrying hundreds of mothers with their weak 
and ailing little ones, makes numerous trips 
down the harbor, affording a day of refresh- 
ment to its grateful .passengers. A floating 
hospital was first opened in Boston last sum- 
mer, through the efforts of Rev. R. B. Tobey. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis have also 
provided resorts and outings for sick and del- 
icate children. 
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In preparing fora meeting on city work it 
would be well to study the conditions of life 
in the nearest great city and obtain informa- 
tion in regard to the charitable organizations, 
city missionary society, rescue missions, etc. 
Find out if it has a social settlement or insti- 
tutional church and visit them if possible, or 
get one of the workers from each to come and 
speak at the meeting. Have one paper pre- 
pared on the general topic, The Problem of 
the City. 

Sources of Information. 


For institutional churches, social settlements and 
rescue missions see Forward Movements (Congrega- 
tionalist Handbook, No.2. Price 4 cents). 

Modern Cities and Their Problems. By 8. L. 
Loomis. 

The New Era. By Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. 

Hartford Seminary Record for December, 1893, 
contains three excellent articles on social settle- 
ments. 

For summer philanthropies see The Congregation- 
alist for July 19, 1894. For literature on summer 
philanthropies address Rev. D. W. Waldron, Con- 

regational House, Boston, and for material on the 

oating hospital write to Rev. R. B. Tobey, Berke- 
ley Temple, Boston. 
ns 


JOSEPH OOOK’S LAST LEOTURE. 


“Tf I could place but one book in the hands 
of a young man to show the conflict of mod- 
ern thought between rationalism and Chris- 
tianity,” said Mr. Cook, in his prelude last 
Monday, ‘‘ I should give him this little volume 
entitled The Supernatural in Christianity.’ 
He dwelt somewhat at length upon the three 
lectures in the book, which constitute a reply 
to Professor Pfleiderer’s views, and asserted 
that the school of thought represented by 
the German theologian is losing power herein 
America, although it seems to be gaining 
influence just now in Japan. On the whole 
there is a reaction against meager and frag- 
mentary views of the divine nature, and even 
science begins to repudiate materialism. The 
devitalized orthodoxy” taught at Andover 
was criticised, and young men were exhorted 
not to go back thirty years to Bauer and 
others of his school for their watchword. 
The deficit in our missionary treasuries today 
was attributed less to “hard times in busi- 
ness ”’ than to ‘‘ soft times in doctrine.” 

The rest of the prelude was occupied with a 
defense of the Parliament of Religions and the 
significance of the founding of two lecture- 
ships on comparative religions, one at Chicago 
and the other at Calcutta. These are en- 
couraging outgrowths of the Chicago as- 
semblies, and we ought to be encouraged at 
the growing number of scholarly and orthodox 
champions of the Christian faith. The lecturer 
denounced the average Sunday newspaper as 
a ‘‘muck rake,” and replied to the statement 
that it ‘‘has come to stay” by saying that 
opposition to it has come to stay also. 

Dr. Stuckenburg of Berlin offered prayer 
and Dr. Plamb made a statement concerning 
the disputed right to hold meetings on public 
grounds. The case of Mr. Davis for violating 
the statutes of Boston in this matter, now 
before the United States Supreme Court, was 
rehearsed and a resolution passed in favor of 
removing existing restrictions. 

The Regnancy of the Regenerate furnished 
the topic of the lecture, which was an ex- 
pansion of the thought that there is a Holy 
Spirit known to history as well as to philos- 
ophy, which has shown itself again and again 
as the friend of righteousness. 

This lecture was tle last one of the present 
course and Mr. Cook’s plan for the next two 
or three years will probably prevent his re- 
suming them another season, but he made an 
earnest plea that the Monday lectureship be 
filled during his absence from America by 


men of ability. 
—_— 


Amherst luses a valuable instructor by 
Prof. John B. Clark’s acceptance of a call to 
the Columbia College School of Politica! Sci- 
ence, having previously declined an offer 
from Johns Hopkins The special attraction 
of the new p»sition lies in the opportunity to 
instruct graduate students. Amherst hopes, 
however, to secure him for a course of lec- 
tures during the year. 


t 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE RELIGIONS OF JAPAN, 


This book, by Dr. W. E. Griffis, is most 
timely. Just in the year when the interest 
of the West centers in Japan, when she is 
being admitted to the circle of treaty 
powers as a political equal, when her 
series of brilliant battles on land and sea 
is exciting the wonder of even her best 
friends and is striking with astonishment 
those who still regard her as a benighted 
land, this book on her religions is given to 
tbe public. The general reader will find 
here some clue to the power of this people 
and will be better able to understand their 
race characteristics. But to the minister 
it will be of large value in the indispensable 
study of comparative religion. Should he 
not be especially interested in some of 
the earlier chapters, he will find those 
pages that tell what these religions have 
done for Japan and what they have failed 
to do, together with the final chapters on 
A Century of Roman Christianity and Two 
Centuries of Silence, a great inspiration 
and positive help in understanding the 
people, to say nothing of the new light he 
may get on the immense problem of 
missions. 

The missionaries of Japan may well rise 
up and call Dr. Griffis blessed for the help- 
ful and able work he has done. Every mis- 
sionary over there, male and female, ought 
to know the contents of the book. Many of 
the older missionaries would be able to 
point out minor errors here and there, but 
to the average missionary the book will be 
a mine of valuable information, stimulating 
him to original investigations and surely 
helping him to deliver with more power his 
great message of the personal Creator-and 
Father of all revealed supremely in the 
Christ. As the tourist studies Satow and 
Hawes’ Hand-book for Japan, so the young 
missionary in that land may well study this 
volume of religions until he has learned 
their real moral and spiritual power as well 
as their imperfections—until he can easily 
point out the philosophical and ethical de- 
fects of these pantheistic systems in the 
same way that he can show the superiority 
of his own theistic philosophy. 

It is a matter of surprise that so busy a 
man as Dr. Griffis should venture to put 
himself on record in permanent shape on so 
difficult a subject. But he has done it, we 
think, with rare success. He has the un- 
usual power of rapidly and accurately see- 
ing the very center of the things he writes 
about, and of skillfully using materials la- 
boriously collected by others and of weay- 
ing them into one consistent whole, It is 
safe to say that his work as a whole will 
command the respect of the oldest and 
best informed foreign residents of Japan. 

One thing to which we would call atten- 
tion is that Dr. Griffis tells us of the history 
of ancient Japan in a very different manner 
from that of the native historians. Itisa 
pity that a government that so fully recog- 
nizes the right of the people to religious 
liberty should refuse its scholars the privi- 
lege of writing the history of the Japanese 
people in a scientific manner. To this day 
it is taught in the schools everywhere that 
the emperor is of divine descent, his line 
having sprung directly from the gods Iza- 
nami and Izanagi, and when the professors 
of the Imperial University prepared The 
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History of the Empire of Japan for distri- 
bution at the World’s Fair in Chicago there 
was in their work “a fatal want of harmony 
between Japanese tradition and the scientific 
spirit.” Dr. Griffis makes short work of 
the early traditions of Japan, and were he a 
Japanese the authorities would make as 
short work of him as they did of Professor 
Kumi. We hope the day is not far distant 
when this progressive people will have full 
liberty openly to investigate their own 
origin. 

If we were to mention some minor defects 
of this book, one would be the use of the 
now quite familiar word ‘Mikado. It is un- 
fortunate that this word has come to stay. 
It is in the dictionaries already and on the 
stage and in advertisements. But Japanese 
never use it for their sovereign, unless they 
are talking to foreigners who are supposed 
not to know the correct terms, Tennd, 
Tenshi or Shujo. Dr. Griffis has gone far- 
ther and coined the word Mikadoate. It 
does not matter much to people living in 
this country, but the less it is used by for- 
eigners in Japan the better for their repu- 
tation among the natives. The word used 
in the translation of the Kojiki is always 
Emperor in the headings of the sections, 
and The Heavenly Sovereign in the body of 
the text. We doubt whether the word 
Mikado is found five times in the whole 
Kojiki. ; 

A rather more serious matter is the im- 
pression left that Japan has ‘‘slavishly bor- 
rowed,”’ and that there is nothing original 
in its religious and ethical philosophy [pp. 
140-141]. This is hardly true. There are 
writers who speak freely of the ‘‘thin ve- 
neer of Western civilization’’ and ‘the 
crust of modern civilization” laid over the 
old barbaric fires of Japan. But Japan is 
more than a slavish borrower. Indeed Dr. 
Griffis emphatically shows that Japanese 
Buddhism differs widely from any and every 
other, and also that Japanese Confucianism 
differs greatly from Chinese and is far supe- 
rior in its high moral power, as the present 
war shows. The fact is that these religions 
are not a veneer, they took root and became 
part and parcel of the nation’s life. Just so 
with the recent entrance of distinctively 
Christian thought. It is notsomething laid 
on the outside like a crust, but it has taken 
root to such an extent that the moral ideals 
of the people never have been so high as 
they are now. Japan has borrowed an enor- 
mous amount of religious thought, but she 
has so assimilated much of it that it is now 
a part of the Japanese character. 

But the book is so good that no one will 
find much fault with it. It would takea 
magazine article to show forth its choice 
teachings. It gives a rational ground for 
belief that Christianity will gain the final 
victory. ‘*He has read these pages in vain 
who does not see how well, under Provi- 
dence, the Japanese have been trained for 
higher forms of faith.”” [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00.] 

DAVIDSON’S HEBREW SYNTAX. 

A modern scientific grammar is divided 
into three parts, Phonology, Inflection and 
Syntax. In the Semitic field the first is 
almost entirely neglected and the third is 
only just beginning to receive its due atten- 
tion. The latest contribution to this de- 
partment is Prof. A. B, Davidson’s Hebrew 
Syntax. This book covers all the important 
points of its subject and discusses some of 
them more fully than previous works. The 
examples are numerous and well chosen, 
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Enough of the text is given to illustrate 
each point. Comparisons with cognate 
languages are aptly made. Doubtful ques- 
tions are generally so indicated. The facts 
are given and the reader left to draw his 
own conclusions. The mechanical work is 
excellent. Large, clear type and good paper 
are used, 

The most noticeable fault in the book is 
the attempt to save space by an inconsider- 
ate use of abbreviations. In a text-book 
the consistent use of well-known or easily- 
understood abbreviations is to be com- 
mended, But it is certainly going too far 
to use any which require the reader to 
puzzle out their significance. Such are 
consn. for construction, consd. for con- 
strued, cohor. and cob. for cohortative and 
cir. cl. for circumstantial clause. The au- 
thor is very ready to pronounce the text 
dubious or faulty. A good example is the 
fine print on page 117. In this paragraph 
he questions the text of six different places 
and his second sentence contradicts his 
first. 

In connection with Professor Driver’s 
Hebrew Tenses, this book furnishes a com- 
plete manual. It seems well fitted for 
private study and, as the subject is com- 
paratively new and taught in few semi- 
naries and universities, it will prove valu- 
able to many ministers and students, By its 
help many dark and meaningless passages 
in our translations of the Scriptures will 
be lighted up. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Imported. $2.75.] 

RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 


The second volume of Dr. E. V. Ger- 
hardt’s Institutes of the Christian Religion 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co. $3.00], with an in- 
troduction by the late Dr. Schaff, is out. 
The first volume discussed the sources of 
theological knowledge, the Christ idea, the- 
ology: the doctrine of God, and Cosmology: 
doctrines in Creation and Providence. The 
present volume considers doctrine relating 
to the Adamic race, Jesus Christ, the Holy 
Spirit, personal salvation, and the last 
things. The central idea of the whole 
work is the divine human personality of 
Jesus Christ, all doctrines being explained 
in their relation to this fundamental truth, 
The author is professor of theology in the 
seminary of the Reformed Church at Lan- 
caster, Pa., and his teachings in these pages 
embody in substance the views held by the 
Reformed Church, They are too well known 
to need any allusion here. The style of 
the work is clear, strong and impressive 
although often too theological in terminol- 
ogy for the ordinary reader. The two vol- 
umes form a useful epitome of doctrine and 
may be used fruitfully for reference or as a 
text-book. 

The Divine Indwelling [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.25], by E. W. Brown, sets forth the 
author’s ideas about the relation of the 
Holy Spirit to human life, regarded first 
from the divine side and then from the hu- 
man side. It is a plain, practical, uplifting 
discussion, not noticeably nove] in either 
substance or method but interesting to the 
Christian reader and, so far as we have ob- 
served, free from extravagances and mis- 
leading notions. It is a book for the closet 
and the hour of retirement.——Another vol- 
ume in the series of Old Testament Heroes, 
by Rev. F. B. Meyer, is Jeremiah, Priest 
and Prophet [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00]. 
It is at once a biography, an interpretation 
and a terse and practical application of di- 
vine truth to human life. It is scholarly 
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but not pitched on too high a key of learn- 
ing for the common reader. On the con- 
trary it is simple, clear and even homely 
in language and just the thing for Sunday 
school scholars or others of the members of 
our congregations who appreciate the value 
of masterly scholarship but are not familiar 
with its special phraseology. 

Rev. F. B. Meyer’s Prayers for Heart and 
Home [Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents] 
contains prayers for the morning and even- 
ing of each day for a month. Those who 
prefer such aids to prayer will find these 
petitions simple, sufficiently comprehensive 
and also brief and earnest.——We also have 
received a volume called Prayer-Book and 
Aids to Private Devotions [E. R. Good & Co. 
30 cents]. It is a smaller book on a larger 
plan. That is te say, it includes many sorts 
of prayers and devotional aids. It is a good 
book but in no respect remarkable. 


STORIES, 


Evidently Mr. H. P. Robinson, the author 
of Men Born Equal [Harper & Bros, $1.25] 
has drawn much of his material chiefly 
from the events in the great strike in Chi- 
cago. He also has handled them with un- 
usual skill and power, and his novel is one 
of the ablest recently published. Probably 
it will not find as much favor among un- 
thinking working men as it deserves, for it 
will be believed by them to side with the 
capitalists. Actually it does not take sides 
at all, but depicts with minute and realistic 
fidelity and with no little impressiveness 
how political campaigns often are maneu- 
vered and how strikes are organized and 
engineered, the great body of the strikers 
themselves knowing nothing of the under- 
lying aims and motives of their leaders. 
Reflecting working men will welcome such 
a book and learn much from it. It is a 
spirited novel, but it also is a valuable con- 
tribution to sociological literature. 

Another novel with a moral, so to speak, 
is Walter Besant’s latest story, Beyond the 
Dreams of Avarice [Harper & Bros. $1.50]. 
It pictures the terrible power of the passion 
for money to wither or crush all that is 
noble in human nature, and, although not 
wholly a pleasant story, is intensely inter- 
esting. The history of the accumulation of 
an enormous fortune and of the rivalries 
and disappointments of those who were, or 
supposed themselves, entitled to it by in- 
heritance forms the substance of the book. 
The author has rendered an important moral 
service but might have made the applica 
tion more natural had he not assumed the 
amount of money in question to be so much 
larger than any with which his readers are 
likely ever to have personal relations. 

Jack O’Doon [Henry Holt & Co. 75 
cents] is: by Maria Beale. It is a fresh, 
striking story of life on the North Carolina 
coast, although apart from the few refer- 
ences to locality one would infer it to be 
an English story. It has few characters, 
but they are drawn strongly and possess a 
gratifying degree of individuality. It is a 
vivid, picturesque, touching narrative of an 
intense, self-sacrificing love, and its minor 
features are introduced so as to bring its 
main purpose into prominence successfully 
and enjoyably. 

The famous Baron Munchausen has a 
formidable rival in Mr. Hayden Carruth. 
Indeed, it is by po means certain that the 
former would not “hide his diminished 
head’ were he to read the productions of 
the latter. Either this would happen or 
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his own power of invention would be stim- 
ulated to outdo Mr. Carruth, and the result 
would be some incredibly incredible yarns, 
Mr. Carruth’s book, The Adventures of 
Jones [Harper & Bros. $1.00] has called 
out the foregoing remarks and we do not 
doubt that most readers of it will agree 
with us that it contains the most unadul- 
terated, colossal and picturesque inventions 
of an active mind which ever illustrated the 
possibilities of exaggeration. 

Half of Nora Iopper’s Ballads in Prose 
[Roberts Bros. $1.50] are in verse, and all 
of them seem to be Irish legends and songs. 
They are wild and weird and often pathetic. 
They have a distinct and interesting char- 
acter, a local coloring and flavor such as 
pertain to folk lore and folk-song in general 
to a certain extent, yet which is peculiar in 
this case to Ireland. They possess consid- 
erable literary merit, as thus offered to the 
public, and will be appreciated. 

Stories of Old Greece [D. C. Heath & Co. 
30 cents] contains adaptations by Emma M. 
Firth, and suited to the minds of young 
children, of many of the old myths of 
Greece, e.g., Phacthon, Arachne, Psyche, 
Orpheus, Prometheus, etc. The work has 
been done very successfully. 


POETRY. 


The volume of Sonnets and Lyrics [A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. $1.00] by Katrina Trask 
contains examples of reflective and fre- 
quently religious verse. The author does 
not lack truly poetical conceptions and 
knows how to clothe them in verse of an 
agreeable and quite musical quality. One 
hardly can rank the book among the strik- 
ing volumes of its class, but it is of more 
than average excellence. 

Mr. N. K. Griggs’s Lyrics of the Lariat 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50] includes a 
miscellaneous collection of exceedingly or- 
dinary poems so far as the element of poe- 
try in either spirit or poem is concerned. 
The sentiment of most of them is so praise- 
worthy that we regret not to be able to give 
them additional commendation. They are 
simple, earnest and at times touching 
rhymes, possessing little literary finish and 
containing almost as little freshness or 
force yet somehow often striking common 
life at a level where many readers will feel 
interested. The pictures are inferior in 
quality. 

Prof. F. E. Schelling’s Book of Eliza- 
bethan Lyrics [Ginn & Co. $1.25] is in- 
tended for the general reader as truly as 
for the student. A somewhat elaborate in- 
troduction discusses the Elizabethan lyrical 
poetry, and then follow more than 200 pages 
of examples, as well as abundant and use- 
ful notes, etc. It is a serviceable volume 
for study or mere perusal, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Herbart was the apostle of apperception 
in education, of recognition and compre- 
hension in addition to sense perception. 
The Herbartian method is an advance upon 
and largely combines the two older theories 
of intellectual instruction and of the mem- 
ory as the only intellectual faculty. Presi- 
dent Charles De Garmo, Ph. D., has added 
to the Great Educators Series a volume 
called Herbart and the Herbartians [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00] in which he has set 
forth tersely but effectively the character- 
istics of Herbart and his system, including 
also the modern developments for which his 
successors are responsible. Teachers and 
others specially interested in educational 
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methods will appreciate it at its high value. 

Here too is a new volume in the Inter- 
national Education Series. It is The Evo- 
lution of the Massachusetts Public School 
[D. Appleton & Co, $1.50], by Supt. G. H. 
Martin of this city. It is a sketch rather 
than an elaborate history, which would in- 
evitably be very much longer, but it is so 
full and carefully drawn a sketch that it 
merits attention and confidence. The evo- 
lution of the public school system of our 
State is well outlined and the style is vigor- 
ous and enjoyable. The volume will do 
useful service as a book of reference as well 
as in the strict line of history. 

Yet another excellent series is the Cam- 
bridge Historical Series, edited by Prof. 
G. W. Prothero, and another excellent vol- 
ume of the series is Outlines of English 
Industrial History [Macmillan & Co. $1.50), 
by Prof. W. Cunningham, D. D., and Ellen 
A. McArthur. It affords a comprehensive 
and rewarding bird’s-eye view of the field 
to which it relates, dealing historically with 
immigration, physical conditions, the man- 
ors, the towns, food supply, commercial de- 
velopment, agriculture, finance, etc. It is 
a compact book but the fruits of a great 
deal of research are crowded into it, and it 
is a treasury of information and a clear and 
readable series of narratives. We com- 
mend it heartily. 

The Literature Primers have a new vol- 
ume, American Literature [American Book 
Co. 35 cents], by Mildred C. Watkins. The 
little book tells briefly the history of Amer- 
ican literature and has more or less value 
as a summary. But every well-informed 
reader will notice many flaws in its excel- 
lence. It seems doubtless to the writer a 
small matter yet it is an important historie 
fact that the Pilgrims, not the Puritans, 
came over in the Mayflower. Moreover 
neither of them always built schoolhouses, 
or even churches, at once in their settle- 
ments. The writings of Thomas Hooker 
and John Cotton are read today and often 
are quoted, in spite of the author’s opinion 
to the contrary. Her judgments about his- 
tory and literature alike seem hasty and 
often crude and on the whole, although the 
spirit of the book is good, we cannot com- 
mend it very heartily. It is not good 
enough as compared with other hooks. 

Mr. D. S. Jordan’s The Factors in Organic 
Evolution [Ginn & Co. $1.50] contains a 
syllabus of a course of elementary lectures 
delivered by various professors in the Le- 
land Stanford Junior University. It is 
simply a collection of classified topics with 
no attempt at narrative.——Messrs. D. C. 
Heath & Co. have issued a neat edition of 
Jules Verne’s Le Tour du Monde en Quatre- 
Vingt Jours [35 cents], abbreviated and an- 
notated by Prof. A. H. Edgren, and Messrs. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. have sent us Lu- 
dovic Halévy’s Un Mariage d’ Amour and 
W. H. Riehl’s Die Werke der Barmherzigkeit 
[Each 25 cents], which are neatly gotten up. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prof. J. D. Davis, D. D., wrote A Sketch 
of the Life of Rev. Joseph Hardy Neesima, 
LL. D. [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00}, 
shortly after Neesima’s death. It was a 
short but comprehensive, sympathetic and 
well written biography, full of value for 
what it told and also for what it inspired 
the reader to believe and attempt. A new 
edition now has been called for and the 
work has been revised and somewhat im- 
proved. It is well illustrated and the de- 
mand for it will long continue. Neesima 
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is destined to occupy a prominent place in 
the future histories of Japan, and his hon. 
orable fame will only increase here among 
us also. 

Dr. Rena M. Atchison’s book Un: Ameri- 
can Immigration [Charles H. Kerr & Co, 
$1.25] reminds one that not all who come 
hither from abroad are Neesimas. It is a 
careful, diversified and largely statistical 
study of its theme which every intelligent 
and public-spirited citizen will do well to 
read, It is to some extent, although not 
largely, a constructive work. Dr. Joseph 
Cook, who by the way is not Rev. Joseph 
Cook, has supplied the introduction. 

The Bibelot is a new monthly publica- 
tion issued by T. B. Mosher of Portland, Me., 
at the surprisingly low price of fifty cents 
ayear. It is a reprint of poetry and prose 
of special merit chosen chiefly from scarce 
editions and other comparatively inacces- 
sible sources. The January number is 
composed largely of lyrics from William 
Blake and the February number of ballads 
from Francois Villon. It is printed and 
bound daintily and an object of delight to 
the cultivated literary taste. The March 
number is to contain medizval Latin stu- 
dents’ songs. 

The Bookman, a literary journal issued by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., is quite unlike its Eng- 
lish namesake of the corresponding month, 
although it contains some of the same ma- 
terial and apparently is intended to be 
much the same sort of a publication. The 
English editor is Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, 
a portrait and sketch of whom are included 
and the Americans are Prof. H. T. Peck 
and Mr. James MacArthur. The Bookman 
is intended to give busy men a fresh, com- 
prehensive, trustworthy summary of liter- 
ary events and news from month to month. 
It offers some special features and we are 
confident that it will prove itself indis- 
pensable to all who examine a few issues. 


NOTES. 

— Prof. James Bryce’s The American 
Commonwealth is prohibited in Russia! 

—— The question of Canadian control over 
copyright is declared to involve that of Cana- 
dian confederation. 

-~— The American Author’s Guild now 
numbers some 250 members and is growing 
at the rate of about twenty-five new members 
a month. 

—— Mr. Ruskin has refused to allow any 
of his works to be translated into Welsh for 
the reason that he always has refused their 
translation into French or German. 

— Dr. W. R. Nicoll says that the ablest 
English daily journal from a literary point of 
view is the Manchester Guardian. It puts 
every book received into the hands of a 
specialist. 

— The Caxton Club of Springfield, I11., 
in conjunction with certain gentlemen in 
Chicago, held an exhibition of rare and 
costly book bindings at the Art Institute in 
Chicago during the last week in February. 

—— Mr. Henry Norman, editor of the London 
Daily Chronicle, is the owner of the first copy 
which was printed of The Scarlet Letter. 
Hawthorne gave it to his sister-in-law, the 
late Miss Peabody, who gave it to Mr. Norman. 

—— Itis stated that the literary adviser of 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. advised strongly 
against the publication of Prof. J. B. Mc- 
Masters’s History of the People of the United 
States which has proved a great popular suc- 
cess. 

—— The scheme for the preservation of 
Carlyle’s house in Chelsea, London, is not 
prospering very rapidly. Only about half the 
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necessary purchase money has been sub- 
scribed, to say nothing of the sum necessary 
to repair and fit it up. 

—— Mr. N. H. Dole, who writes the Boston 
letter for Book News and has translated 
Tolstoi works, is so familiar with the Russian 
language that he has contributed freely to 
Russian magazines. His poetry is said to be 
better known in Russia than in the United 
States. It is reported that he is to be offered 
a proposed chair of Russian languageand liter. 
ature at Harvard. © 

— The Yale Literary Medal, offered an- 
nually to competitors from the whole vollege 
by the editors of the Yale Literary Magazine, 
has been withheld this year. The essays 
offered are said to include none of sufficient 
merit. Interest ir such a competition varies 
greatly from year to year and the best writers 
sometimes do not enter, but it never has hap- 
pened before but once, we believe, that the 
medal has failed to be awarded. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflind& Co. Boston. 
LATIN POETRY. By Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell. pp. 323. 
HALF A CENTURY WITH JUDGES AND LAWYERS. 
By J. A. Willard. pp. 371. 
STORIES OF THE FOOT-HILLS. 
ham. pp. 262. $1.25. 
Roberts Brothers. Boston. 
TBE Rous OF Ham. By Louis Pendleton. pp. 328. 


-25. 
By Margaret C, Gra- 


$1.5 
enies ZALESKI. 


By M. P. Shiel. pp. 207. $1.00. 
Arena Pub. Co. Boston, 
MEDITATIONS IN MOTLEY. By W. B. Harte. pp. 


224. 25. 
A. 1. Bradley & Co, Boston. 

THREE AND TWENTY. By Jennie M. Drinkwater. 
pp. 354. $1.25. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston 


LEAFLETS FOR LENT. Compiled by Laura T. 
Greene. $1.00. 
D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
KLEINE GESCHICHTEN. By Richard Von Volkmann. 


pp. 90. 30 cents. 
F.S. Blanchard & Co. Worcester. 
MASSACHUSETTS YEAR BooK. Compiled by A. & 
Roe. pp. 552. $1.00. 
Harper & Brothers. 
MEN — EQuAL. By H. P. 
$1.25 


New York. 


Robinson. pp. 373. 


Rl THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. By Walter 
Besant. $1.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 


A CREEDLEsS GOSPEL AND THE GOSPEL CREED. 
By Rev. H. Y. Satterlee, D.D. pp. 522. $2.00. 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
DEUTSCHE GEDICATE. Selected by Camillo Von 
Klenze, Ph.D. pp.331. 90 cents. 
FRAv HOLDE. By Radolf Baumbach. pp. 105. 25 
cents. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 


THE [INEVITABLE AND OTHER POEMS. By Sarah 
K. Bolton. pp. 100. $1.00. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 


Meier: FORCE AND SPIRIT. pp. 144. $1.00. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
By Ménie M. Dowie. pp.313. $1.00. 
Cranston & Curts. Cincinnati. 
HEAVENLY TRADE-WINDs. By Rev. L. A. Banks, 

D.D. pp. 351. $1.25 

PAPER COVERS. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
LATIN COMPOSITION TABLET. By B. L. D’Ooge. 
American Book Co. New York. 

PHYSIOGRAPHIC PROCESSES. By J. W. Powell. 

32. 20 cents. 


GALLIA. 


pp- 


MAGAZINES. 


January. THE STRAND MUSICAL.—NEW CHRISTIAN 
QUARTERLY. 

February. YALE REVIEW.—HARTFORD SEMINARY 
REcoRD.—LIBERIA. 

March. PALL MALL.—HARPER’S.—ST. NICHOLAS. 
—SCRIBNER’S.—AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS. 
—CASSELL’S.—CHAUTAUQUAN.—LITERARY ERA. 





BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REY. ELI W. HARRINGTON. 

Mr. Harrington, who died in Pepperell, Feb. 23, at 
the age of ninety years, was a native of New Brain- 
tree, and worked on his father’s farm until he was 
twenty-three years of age. He graduated from Am- 
herst College in 1833, and from Andover Seminary 
in the class of 1836, only one member of which sur- 
vives him— Rev. Nathaniel Beach of Norwich, Ct 
Mr. Harrington was the first pastor of the Orthodox 
church in Lunenburg, accomplishing a valuable 
work in his ten years’ service there. He subse- 
quently ministered at Mason Center, N. H., Roches- 
ter and North Beverly, Mass. He retired from ac- 
tive labor in 1884 and spent bis last years in Pep- 
perell, keeping up an active and generous interest 
in every good cause and attending church and 
prayer meetings up to the last Sabbath of his life. 

Mr. Harrington, though a quiet, unostentatious 
man, excelled many men of greater reputation asa 
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clear and effective preacher, while as a Christian 
man and pastor he was universally respected and 
beloved. His wife died in 1882 and he left no chil- 
dren. 


REV. ELIAS B. HILLIARD. 


Mr. Hilliard, a lineal descendant of Elder Brew- 
ster, was born in Boston in 1825, and graduated from 
Yale in 1848. He studied theology in New Haven 
and Andover, and with the single exception of a 
brief pastorate in Conway all his ministerial life 
was spent in Connecticut. His longest pastorate 
was at Plymouth, where he served for twenty years 
and became a recognized leader in temperance re- 
form. He withdrew from the active ministry about 
six yearsago,and his death occurred at Farmington, 
March 1, at the age of sixty-one. His wife, who was 
Julia Whittlesey of Cleveland, O., survives him, also 
seven children. 


REV. H. G. MC ARTHOR, D.D., 


Died in Fort Atkinson, Wis , Feb. 20, in the sixty- 
second year of hisage. He was a graduate of Knox 
College and of Union Seminary. His pastorates 
were at Oshkosh, Wis., Griggsville and Geneseo, Il., 
Fort Atkinson, Wis.,and Rockton, Ill. The degree 
of D. D. was conferred upon him by Whitman Col- 
lege, Washington. He was a man of independent 
thought and a forceful preacher. 


PROF. JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 


The world of letters loses one of its most eminent 
classical scholars in the death of Professor Blackie, 
which took place in Edinburgh, March 1, at the ripe 
age of eighty-five. He was born in Glasgow, was 
educated at the universities of Aberdeen and Edin- 
burgh, with supplementary courses in Germany and 
Italy, and be made a brilliant record in early life as 
a successful practitioner. But it is chiefly in his 
professional work during the thirty years when he 
occupied the chair of Greek in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity that he became most widely known. His career 
there can scarcely be paralleled both in respect to his 
personal iafluence over the students and his phe- 
nomenal range of scholarship. He was a volumi- 
nous writer of both prose and poetry on a great 
variety of topics anda constant contributor to all 
the leading reviews. Besides his academical duties 
he was a popular lecturer and took an active part 
in the famous debate over the reform bill in 1867, 
when he opposed the principles of American de- 
mocracy. With equal zeal he threw himself into 
the movement which resulted in the abolition of 
the test act, which required the professors of the 
Scottish universities to be members of the Estab 
lished Church. 

Professor Blackie’s personal appearance was most 
striking and attractive. He had a finely chiseled, 
smoothly shaven face and usually wore a Scotch 
plaid picturesquely wrapped around his chest, 
while he hummed snatches of German student 
songs or bits of achorus from Aiscbylus. The Corn- 
hill Magazine in summing up his lifeand character, 
says: ‘When the various corners of his intensely 
versatile and eminently human nature are looked 
round and round he wil! take his place in Scottish 
history as a speculative and hard-headed Scot, ... 
a man of unrest and progress and of wide as well as 
solid acquirements. Outwardly he is the most pic- 
turesque of his race, inwardly the most youthful 
and brilliant of his kind.” 


HON. MARSHALL. 


Mr. Marshall, well known as an able lawyer and 
as a prominent Congregational layman, died in 
Lowell, March 2, at the age of sixty-four. He was 
born in Dracat, graduated from Amherst College in 
1853, and was admitted to the bar three years later. 
He held several responsible public positions, baving 
been a member of the House of Representatives in 
1863 and 1864 and of the Senate in 1867 and 1869. He 
also served the State in various capacities, having 
been at one time a member of the board of harbor 
and land commissioners. He was a member of Kirk 
Street Church, Lowell. 

In 1885 Mr. Marshall became a member of the 
Board of Visitors in Andover Seminary, succeeding 
Hon. Charles T. Russell, becoming a colleague with 
President Seelye and Rev. William T. Eustis. After 
the death of Mr. Eustis he was made secretary of 
the board, which office he held until he resigned it 
in 1893, when he was succeeded by Dr. A. H. Quint, 
who had been chosen visitor to follow President 
Seelye. Mr. Marshall remained a member, however, 
until his death. He was particularly prominent 
when Professor Smyth was on trial, and in the sub- 
sequent lawsuits, from 1886 to 1893, being the lay 
member of the board and a lawyer. The legal pro- 
ceedings on the side of the visitors were largely 
shaped by him. His vote was given against Profes- 
sor Smyth and against the claims of the Board of 
Trustees. 


JOSHUA N. 
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Mrs. MARGARET BOTTOME, PRESIDENT OF THE KING’s DAUGHTERS 


MRS. BOTTOME’S TALKS 
TO THE KING’S DAUGHTERS 


Are a monthly feature, read by thousands of “ King’s Daughters,” in 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


(Of which magazine Mrs. Bottome is one of the regular staff editors. ) 





A Noted Clergyman’s Opinion of These Talks: 


‘Nothing more tender, more beautiful, more helpful, more soulful 
than these ‘Heart to Heart Talks’ has ever been published. 
They mean life and hope to thousands of girls and women.” 











The Journal is Only One Dollar for an Entire Year 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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* Bath-sheba therefore went unto king Solomon, to 
speak unto him for Adonijah. And the king rose up to 
meet her and bowed himself unto her, and sat down on 
his throne and caused a throne to be set for the king’s 
mother; and she sat on his right hand.”—1 Kings 2: 19. 

The power of mothers is a fertile theme for 
contemplation and one most fascinating. It 
has been said that ‘‘ the greatest moral power 
in the world is that exercised by a mother 
over her child.”” Can you name any force 
which you dare call equal to it? Is it not 
true, as Douglas Jerrold put it, that ‘‘she 
who rocks the cradle rules the world ”’? 

In the first place, note the fact that 

1. The early years of a child belong to the 
mother. These are the years which give 
shape and color to all the rest of life. And in 
these the natural guide and companion of the 
child is the mother. Her face is the one it 
first learns to recognize. Her smile calls out 
its own first conscious laughter. Her voice is 
the sweetest music it knows. Around her 
neck it first throws its tiny arms, both to ex- 
hibit its affection and to insure its safety. 
Iler songs lull it to sleep at nightfall. She 
catches its first greeting at the break of day. 
It lives its little life in her almost as really as 
she lives in it. Her presence and her varied 
teachings are the most potent force brought 
to bear upon it in the fresh and dewy morning 
of its existence: 


Would you know the baby’s skies? 
Baby’s skies are mother’s eyes. 
Mother’s eyes and smile together 
Make the baby’s pleasant weather. 


Mother, keep your eyes from tears, 
Keep your heart from foolish fears, 
Keep your lips from dull complaining, 
Lest the baby think ’tis raining. 

Even the infant receives lasting impres- 
sions before it opens its mouth in articulate 
speech. What their thoughts may be—those 
thoughts 

Which unweaned babies smile at in their sleep 

When wondered at for smiling, 
we cannot clearly tell. Yet they are often 
wiser than we think, and drink in influences 
that are permanent long before they are able 
to hold verbal converse with us. These im- 
pressions are like letters cut in the bark of a 
tree, which grow with its growth. They are 
never entirely effaced, but become part and 
parcel of its very structure. 

Then, as soon as the child begins to compre- 
hend language and to ponder ideas it conveys, 
what priceless opportunities are the mother’s 
for inspiring and leading it. It learns its 
words from her lips and pronounces them 
after her methods. A mispronunciation ac- 
quired in childhood often clings to one all his 
days. The child thinks its mother’s thoughts, 
as well as speaks her words. Its views of 
tLings are largely derived from her. Though 
there is born in it a sense of right and wrong 
to which appeal can be made, the develop- 
ment of this depends greatly upon the mother. 
It is she, more than any other, who can give it 
exercise, thereby strengthening its hold upon 
the child and the man. Though there comes 
into existence with it some idea of a supreme 
Being, it is the mother who can best meet and 
match this idea by the gradual unfolding of 
the sublime truth. Though the native capaci- 
ties and tendencies of children differ widely, 
the mother can do much to enlarge those ca- 
pacities and to direct those tendencies. She 
can teach the child to be observant of what is 
within him and without him, upon notice of 
which wisdom so largely depends. She can 
develop in it the habit of thought, which so 
enhances the power of thought. She can ele- 
vate its thinking. She can teach it to be af- 
fectionate, aspiring, loyal and brave. In 
short, she can mold her child well-nigh as 
easily as the sculptor shapes his plastic clay 
into the statue of faultless beauty. 

Such being the power that mothers wield 
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over their offspring, the custom which pre- 
vails in some quarters of leaving cbildren 
mainly in the care of nurses or of teachers 
cannot be too strongly condemned. This 
course should be allowed only as a stern and 
an unfortunate necessity, and never sanc- 
tioned merely as a means of ampler freedom 
to mothers. Paganism, indeed, took the first 
years of a child from its parents, but Chris- 
tianity restored them, and they should be 
clutched as an inestimable privilege. What 
mother, worthy of the title, can be willing to 
leave the care of her children wholly or 
mainly to others? A distinguished historian 
once wrote, “‘€ would rather hear a boy of 
three years old lisp all the bad words in the 
language than that he should have no feelings 
of family affection, that his character should 
be that which must be expected in one who 
has had the misfortune of having a school- 
master in place of a mother.’’ Says another, 
more recently, ‘‘ Not all the learning of all the 
universities of Europe can compensate for the 
loss of that which the youth reared in a re- 
ligious home has learned in childhood at his 
mother’s knee.” 

Again, call to mind the fact that 

2. The example and the teachings of the 
mother are permanent influences. This from 
their very nature, not simply because she has 
the control of the years of youth. A moth- 
er’s life is one of the regulating and animat- 
ing forces of that of her children as long as 
they live. There is a sacredness ip that ex- 
ample which time increases rather than less- 
ens in the bosom of every right-minded child. 
Even those who are wayward admitits power, 
and it is always one of the most invincible 
agents in their restoration. The mother is a 
kind of Holy of Holies to the child. He passes 
out of his youth often before the thought of 
error or defect on her part suggests itself to 
him. And in the years of his prime he finds 
himself falling back upon that life as author- 
ity for much that he does, as the impelling 
principle of much that he is. That which was 
the rock upon which his youthful feet were 
planted proves deep enough and broad enough 
for the support of his maturer years. He does 
not outgrow his mother’s example. 

The same is true of the precepts she has 
given him. Not merely do they start him in 
the couise he takes, they remain with him as 
elemental factors of his being and his con- 
duct. They were the warrant of his early ac- 
tions, and he unconsciously makes appeal to 
them all his life. The unthinking youth may 
dislike the taunt sometimes connected with a 
‘* mother’s apron strings,’’ not so the full- 
grown man. It is the pride of his heart to be 
loyal to a genuine mother. Hence the life she 
lived and the teachings she imparted form a 
high and firm barrier against mistakes of 
opinion and falseness of practice. It has been 
the grateful testimony of not a few honorable 
men that their mothers saved them from un- 
limited skepticism in matters of religion. 
Still more have joyfully declared that they 
were thus held back from sheer recklessness 
of living, so abiding is a mother’s example, 
so pervading is her instruction. 

John Newton was reclaimed from a vicious 
life long after the death of his mother by the 
recollection of the lessons she had taught 
him. Her voice seemed to come to him as 
from the world of light, and its tender accents 
led him back to the path of virtue. John 
Randolph, the great statesman of Virginia, 
once said: “I should have been an atheist if 
it had not been for one recollection—and that 
was the memory of the time when my de- 
parted mother used to take my little hand in 
hers and cause me on my knees to say, ‘ Our 
Father, which art in heaven.’’’ Tocomedown 
to our own times—when a cadet at West 
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Point, Ulysses Grant wrote to his mother‘ 
“‘Your kind words of admonition are ever 
present with me. How well do they strengthen 
me in every good word and work. Should I 
become a soldier for my country, I look for- 
ward with hope to have you spared to share 
with me any advancement I gain, and I trust 
my future conduct will prove me worthy of 
the patriotic instruction you and father have 
given me.”’ : 

Charles Reade, the famous novelist, when 
near the end of his life, declared, ‘‘ I owe the 
larger half of what I am to my mother.”” And 
John Ruskin, nobly eminent as he is, cannot 
be disloyal to the memory of her who gave 
him birth. Not long ago he wrote in this 
strain: ‘‘My mother’s influence in molding 
my character was conspicuous. She forced 
me to learn daily long chapters of the Bible 
by heart. To that discipline and patient, ac- 
curate resolve I owe not only much of general 
power of taking pains, but the best part of 
my taste for literature.’’ And this is the 
testimony of an author whose facile pen has 
traced some of the most superb and exquis- 
ite sentences to be found in our English 
speech. 

Testimonies like these might be multiplied 
well-nigh without limit. Norare they thought- 
less utterances. They are the deliberate con- 
victions of men who well understand what 
they affirm, and who are glad thus to make 
thankful acknowledgment of the sources 
whence their achievements have sprung. 

The very absence of criticism which adheres 
to all one’s ideas of his mother vastly widens 
this sway of her life and her opinions. The 
mere fact that you do not test her by the tests 
to which you bring other women adds much 
weight to her influence. And though the un- 
welcome thought may sometimes force itself 
upon you that she is not perfection, 

A mother is a mother still, 

The holiest thing alive. 
You never dwell upon her faults. Her char- 
acter rises before you as the purest model you 
have ever seen, her teachings the wisest you 
have ever followed. 

Not learned, save in gracious household ways, 

Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants. 

No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 

In angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 

Interpreter between the gods and men, 

Who looked all native to her place, and yet 

On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 

Too gross to tread... . Happy he 

With such a mother! Faith in womankind 

Beats with bis blood, and trust inall things high 

Comes easy to him, and a he trip and fall, 

He shall not blind his soul with clay. 

Many such there have been and are, for 
whose lives and whose deeds God be praised! 
Their children rise up and call them blessed. 

Note once more that 

3. Affection for mothers is enduring. It is 
this, in large measure, which lends power to 
their example and instruction. Still, it isa 
force by itself beyond these, in all the life of 
the child. If there is no love on earth likea 
mother’s love, it calls forth in response an 
affection that many waters cannot drown. 
And this affection is a purifying, uplifting, 
gladdening element in the life of one who 
shares it. It spurs him to labor and self- 
denial. It kindles patience, zeal, hope, cour- 
age. It elevates and quickens all his nature 
by its silent yet pervasive influence. When 
he is tempted that love nerves him for vic- 
tory. When he is despondent it clothes him 
with fortitude. When he is weary he rests 
upon it. When he is lonely its sweet pres- 
ence enlivens his soul. When he is strong he 
rejoices for her dear sake. When he is suc- 
cessful he exults because she will be happy. 
Said Lord Macaulay, ‘‘I am sure it is worth 
while being sick to be nursed by a mother.” 
One of the most pathetic elements in the sen- 
sitive spirit of William Cowper was his affec- 
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tionate regard for his mother, who died when 
he was in his sixth year. Toa niece who sent 
him her picture he wrote: ‘‘ Every creature 
that bears an affinity to my mother is dear to 
me... . The world could not have furnished 
you with a present so acceptable to me as the 
picture which you have so kindly sent me. 
... [kissed itand bung it where it is the last 
object that I see at night and of course the 
first on which I open my eyes in the morn- 
ing.’ Whocan doubt the healthful charm of 
that beautiful portrait over the life of the son? 

A mother’s face—what beauty in its out- 
lines, what sweetness in its expression, what 
inspiration in its presence in the mind only! 
No wonder that Napoleon said the greatest 
need of France was ‘‘ mothers.” The late 
Dr. Thomas Guthrie cherished a steadfast 
love for his mother, whom he was closely 
like. In his busiest years he went to her 
home, more than fifty miles distant, every 
three months, to commune with her. Among 
his latest words were these: ‘‘ How strange 
to think that within twenty-four hours I may 
see my mother and my Saviour! ”’ 

A mother’s prayers are a prolific source of 
benediction, immeasurable as the odor of 
roses, and more fragrant. What we all owe 
to them we can never know, while we live. 
“More things are wrought by prayer than the 
world dreams of.” Few places of meeting 
can be more hallowed, this side the world of 
light, than the one where mothers gather to 
converse with God and with each other upon 
the welfare of those who bear their name and 
their image. But this point must be passed 
with the mere mention of it. 

It seems as if there were no limit to the 
dominion of mothers. We cannot marvel at 
the lofty place the Scriptures assign to them. 
It does not appear strange that in the early 
centuries of our era Christian matrons should 
have been held in high esteem. The names 
of the mothers of not a few heroes of the 
church are inseparably linked with their own. 
Emmelia with Basil; Nonna, who died while 
praying, with Gregory Nazianzen; Anthusa, 
whose noble character led the heathen to ex- 
claim, ‘‘Ah, what wonderful women there 
are among Christians! ’’ with Chrysostom, the 
golden-mouthed; Monica, who died in the 
arms of her son, with Augustine, the peerless 
theologian; Aletta, of whom an eloquent ora- 
tor has recently said, ‘‘ I cannot but feel that 
that saintly mother who died eight hundred 
years ago in Burgundy bas modified the civil- 
ization of the age in which we live—that she 
has left the touch of her hand immortal on 
your heart and mine!” with Bernard of 
Clairvaux. And in modern times the mother 
of the Wesleys is called also “‘ the mother of 
Methodism,” such was her impress upon her 
sons. John Quincy Adams doubtless gave 
utterance to the sober truth when he said, 
‘All I am, or ever have been, in this world, 
I owe, under God, to my mother.” And there 
is no flower in all the field that owes as much 
to the sun as multitudes in the lesser walks 
of life owe to their mothers. 

The glory of motherhood has been strik- 
ingly set forth by some one who said, ‘ God 
could not be everywhere, and therefore He 
made mothers.’’ Theirs is the post of honor 
in the world. They sit upon thrones most 
regal. Scepters of unbounded empire are in 
their hands. O mothers, realize the proud 
eminence you have attained. Aim to meet 
well its immense responsibilities, its limitless 
possibilities. Your children are, in a. large 
degree, at your own disposal. 

They are yours to love, not only, but yours 
to inspire, yours to guide, yours to check, 
yours to mold, yours to save. Charles Dick- 
ens did not err when he thought that it must 
be written somewhere ‘‘that the virtues of 
mothers should be visited, occasionally, upon 
their children as well as the sins of fathers.” 
May God grant you grace to be faithful to 
your princely trusts! May He bestow upon 
you the ineffable delight of seeing your jewels 
set in the diadem of Immanuel! 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The work of a great church is told this 
week below. Its success last year well fits it 
to stand at the head of the denomination. 

The adoption of individual communion cups 
seems to be increasing. Already nearly a 
score of churches have reported their success- 
ful introduction and use. 

The completion of a new edifice in Iowa has 
called forth much wonder how such a build- 
ing could be secured for the cost. Our corre- 
spondent informs us that the church, much to 
its credit, did not allow the contractor to 
suffer. 

The prayer meeting as the “ pulse of the 
church” should be an indication to the pas- 
tor and his workers of its real vitality and 
growth. ‘‘Warm and earnest” are simple 
terms, but as applied to the prayer service 
they reveal to some extent the condition of 
the church, also. 

Success in church work depends not en- 
tirely upon perfect organizing. Unless ap- 
pointed work is executed of what avail is 
careful planning? ‘A church in Vermont this 
week furnishes an illustration of good plan- 
ning and accomplishment. It is not to be 
wondered at that it has received since Jan. 1 
as many new members on confession as some 
churches receive in a year. 


OUR LARGEST CHURCH. 

The Year-Book of the Tompkins Avenue 
Church in Brooklyn for 1895 is a neat pam- 
phlet of 116 pages containing a multitude of 
interesting facts about last year’s work. The 
loss of fifty-four names from the roll of mem- 
bers is offset many times by the total of new 
members, 277, of whom 134 came on confes- 
sion. The additions since organization have 
been 3,309; the present enrollment is 2,118, 
placing the church at the head of the denom- 
ination in numbers. 

Formerly the Year-Book has contained sep- 
arate lists of church members and pew hold- 
ers. This year the two lists are combined in 
one, and before the names of persons who are 
church members or pew holders are placed 
their register and pew numbers. Ata glance 
one discovers who are church members with- 
out holding pews and vice versa. The natural 
effect of such public information can readily 
be imagined. Last year fifty children and 
twenty-seven adults were baptized. The home 
Sunday school reports an enrollment of 1,508 
and the branch of 1,977, of whom 103 are in 
the home department. The largest attend- 
ance at the former was 1,237 and at the branch 
1,614. The Men’s Association has 135 mem- 
bers, the Ladies’ Benevolent Society 204, 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 140, 
King’s Daughters about 150, Christian En- 
deavor Society—active and associate—135, the 
home and branch Junior Endeavor 242, the 
Boys’ Brigade 114 and the Kindly Club 66. 
The sewing school has 720 scholars, 100 teaeh- 
ers and eleven officers. The sewing school 
children made 506 garments and hemmed 262 
handkerchiefs, which were given to them; 
the attendance of the Junior Boys’ Brigade 
has averaged seventy-nine per cent. of enroll- 
ment; two cooking classes of twenty mem- 
bers each are sustained in connection with 
the Kindly Club; the Christian Endeavorers 
call on the sick and have sustained twelve 
meetings at homes where people could not 
attend church, thirty-three at the Home for 
Consumptives and others elsewhere; the 
King’s Daughters have assumed $500 of the 
expense of the Meredith Free Kindergarten ; 
the women’s societies have sent away a large 
number of garments and have sustained many 
missionary meetings. 

Other departments deserving mention are: 
Employment Bureau, which has found em- 
ployment, more or less permanent, for 229 
of the 477 girls who have applied, and for 
seventy-nine of the 249:-men and boys. The 
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number of women sent to do a day’s work is 
387, and of men twenty-four. The office at 
the meeting house has been visited by 3,429 
persons. In the Penny Provident Fund the 
number of depositors is 368, and there was on 
deposit Dec. 1, 1893, $118, and added dur- 
ing last year $225; drawn out $124, leaving 
a balance of $219. During the winter two 
families were kept from being turned out of 
their houses by using the savings of their 
children. The Meredith Free Kindergarten 
has an enrollment at the morning session of 
130, and in the afternoon 128. Its cost is 
$1,464. 

Through the church treasurer’s hands 
passed $18,671 of benevolence, of which 
$13,399 was expended for work in connection 
with the church, and the remainder for out- 
side objects, viz.: the American Board $1,000, 
Home Missions $1,100, A. M. A. $1,000, Sun- 
day School Society $600, local church exten- 
sion $500, C. C. B. S. $300, and others. To 
the foregoing sums should be added over 
$9,000 contributed by the various depart- 
ments connected with the church, making a 
total of $28,035. 

Rev. R. R. Meredith, D. D., the pastor, has 
as his assistant Rev. T. R. Bridges, besides 
several other paid workers. The parish is 
divided geographically into twenty districts, 
each under the care of a deacon and deaconess. 
The edifice contains 292 pews on the main 
floor and 168 in the gallery, with a total seat- 
ing capacity of 2,059. ADRIAN. 


THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF A YOUNG 
MEN’S CLUB. 

The fourth year of the Young Men’s Sun- 
day Evening Club of the First Church, Apple- 
ton, Wis., began Feb. 24. In the souvenir 
anniversary program a short historical sketch 
outlines the work from the beginning, when 
twenty men organized for the improvement 
of the Sunday evening services. To this end 
printed programs, special music, vocal and 
instrumental, and short sermons were intro- 
duced. The plan provided for the appoint- 
ment of various committees so that no detail of 
the proposed changes should be neglected. 
Cordial invitations are extended for all men 
not identitied with the work of other churches 
to join the club at the admission fee of one 
dollar, no subsequent assessments nor dues 
being required. A prompt, varied, business- 
like, broad-spirited, religious Sunday even- 
ing hour has been the result. 

The success of the effort has exceeded the 
expectations of the most sanguine. During 
three years the average congregations have 
increased from about 150 to over 600. The 
club has grown from twenty to 502 members, 
and from the first it had hearty reception 
from the church, nearly all of whose male 
membership are now identified with it. The 
evening collections have been devoted to 
programs and special music, and for these 
purposes there have been received and dis- 
bursed in three years a little over $4,000. 

The committees are changed monthly, the 
officers holding their places three months. 
Another and more gratifying result has been 
the influence of the club outside of itself. An 
impetus has been imparted to the morning 
service and to the Sunday school, thus in- 
creasing the size of the parish, strengthening 
the whole financially, and developing a better 
social life. J. ¥. F. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Hartford. 

Ata faculty conference, Feb. 27, Professors Beards- 
lee, Paton and Walker discussed The Minister and 
the Old Testament. Reasons were given why the 
Old Testament is at present used so little, notwith- 
standing the increase in its scientitic study, and an 
appeal was made for its more earnest use as valua- 
ble in interpreting the New Testament.——The lec- 
tures of the University Extension Society are free 
to the students, and especially enjoyable is Profes- 
sor Winchester’s course on The Literature of the 
Queen Anne Period given Monday and Friday after- 
noons. 
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LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

N. H.—The Sullivan Association at its meeting, 
Feb. 27, voted to recommend to all the churches in- 
cluded in it regular aid according to ability for 
the seven societies. 

N. ¥.—Susquehanna Association met in Richford, 
Feb. 26, 27. The addresses were on The Pastor’s 
Spiritual Life, Your Special Line of Preaching, 
Preaching Needed for the Times, Church Music, 
Christian Endeavor and Missionary Work. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

MaAss.—At the last meeting of the Old Colony 
Club, in Brockton, Rev. R. G. Woodbridge spoke on 
Sociability in the Church and How to Promote It. 
The central truth emphasized was the duty of the 
social element in Christian service. 

The Connecticut Valley Club held its annual 
meeting Feb. 26. Dr. J. E. Tuttle of Amherst and 
Professor Phelps of Yale spoke on The Welfare of 
Young Men and the Methods of Reaching Them. 
‘ir. 8. E. Bridgman was elected president and Rev. 
Ff. B. Makepeace secretary. 

The Fall River Club held a meeting March1. The 
speakers were Kev. Messrs. William Kincaid, D. D., 
ind E. H. Byington. It was ladies’ night, and the 
meeting was largely attended and deeply interesting. 
Rev. W. W. Jubb was chosen president. 


The Merrimac Valley Club held its annual meet 
ing in Haverhill, Feb. 25. The subject was the Nor- 
wegian Bill, on which Rey. D. N. Beach and Mr. 
&. QO. Achorn spoke, pro and con, respectively. 
Mr. 8. G. Sargent was elected president and Mr. 
W. E. Rowell secretary. 

N. H.—At the annual meeting of the Pascataqua 
«lub, in Exeter, Feb. 22, interesting addresses were 
given by Dr. T. E. Clapp on Washington’s Post- 
revolutionary Services, and Rey. B. M. Lockhart 
on The Uses of Great Men, Illustrated by Washing- 
ton and Lincoln. W.D. Knapp was elected presi- 
dent and Rev. L. H. Thayer secretary. 

The Ashuelot Club met, Feb. 22, in Keene. Dr. 
Arthur Little of Boston gave an address appropriate 
to Washington’s Birthday. About 100 members 
were present. 

MINN.—The February meeting of the Minnesota 
Club was held in St. Paul. Hon. John Lind spoke 
on The Ethical Side of the Financial Question—the 
evil of an appreciating standard, its effects on the 
industrial, moral and social progress of the people. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston.— Walnut Avenue. Last Sunday individ- 
ual communion cups were used for the first time. 
This is ove of the first churches in the city to make 
ibis change. Dr. A. H. Plumb is pastor.— Park 
street. Rev. 1. J. Lansing has chosen Mr. H. L. 
Gale as his assistant, to enter upon his work at 
«pce. Mr. Gale formerly acted as secretary of the 
Y.M.C. A. in Worcester. 

Sours Boston.—Phillips. The Chimes devotes 
its February issue to a review of last year and the 
oresent outlook. Every branch of the work is 
clearly set forth, and especially in the financial 
statement a great deal of care has been taken to 
show the exact items of all departments in a 
schedule of income and expense. The total parish re- 
ceipts were $6,349.47 and the expenses $6,349.18. The 
henevolences were $6,042. Comprehensive lists are 
added of members whose addresses are unknown, 
and of whom intelligence is desired, of the absent 
members, and of the enrollment of resident mem- 
bers. The reports from the many organizations in 
the church and chapel are numerous and encourag- 
ing. : 

DORCHESTER.—/i/grim. The additions last year 
were eighty, thirty-nine on confession, making the 
toial membership, including fourteen additions in 
Jauuary, 360. The total receipts last year were $18,- 
229. 

MALDEN.—Maplewood. Last Sunday was a glad 
day for the church. The communion service was 
preceded, according to a new custom, by a morning 
prayer meeting, well attended and of great fervor. 
At the later service twenty-three persons were re- 
ceive 1, twenty-one onconfession. The whole church 
rejoices in a richer experience and a quickened zeal. 

WAKEFIELD.—Vesper services are now held on 
the third Sunday of each month at four o’clock, and 
meet with public favor, the congregations number- 
ing over 500. The program is largely musical, with 
a short address by the pastor, Rev. A. P. Davis. 
The church has recently introduced, for use in the 
chapel services, the Coronation Hymnal. The sen- 
ior deacon, G. R. Morrison, bas never been absent 
from the communion service during his term of 
thirty-five years. 
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BRIDGEWATER.— Central Square. A successful 
fellowship meeting was held last week. Strong 
addresses were given by Rev. R.G. Woodbridge on 
Sociability in the Chureh and How to Promote It, 
Rev. F. A. Warfield on Spiritual Preparation, and 
by Miss Pauline Root, M.D., on ber Work in India. 
The attendance was large. Rev. E. 8. Porter is 
pastor. 

FALL River.—The ministers bave voted to secure 
Mr. D. L. Moody, if possible, to hold a series of 
meetings in the city next fall. 

WALTHAM.—During February Dr. C. E. Harring- 
ton has given a course of Sunday evening lectures 
on Old Testament characters to good congregations, 
Of the five additions last Sunday, three were a 
grandmother, mother and daughter of one family. 


LAWRENCE. — United. The church celebrated 
the raising of the mortgage on its property last 
week Sinday. Large congregations were present 
at all the services. The pastor, Rev. R. A. McFad- 
den, spoke on Symbols of Burning the Mortgage. 
There were also several other speakers.—Lawrence 
Street. Delegates from neighboring churches and 
towns met, Feb. 25, to arrange for more uniformity 
in midweek services for Lawrence and vicinity. As 
the result of a vote, Thursday night was recom- 
mended as the most favorable, to take effect Sept. 1. 


LOWELL.— First is gathering a rich harvest as the 
result of the winter’s revival. Of the fifty-five who 
have joined since Jan. 1, all but two were on confes- 
sion. Miss Annie Harlow, the pastor’s assistant and 
well-known Sunday school worker, has been severely 
ill from overwork. She has so far recovered as to go 
to Pittsburg, Pa., for needed rest. The pastor, Rev. 
G. F. Kenngott, is giving on Thursday evenings 
illustrated lectures upon the European countries 
which he visited last summer. 

WoORCESTER.—Plymouth has decided by a vote of 
ninety-five to sixteen to adopt the individual com- 
munion service. The cups are of aluminum, highly 
polished and without handles. They are passed on 
trays, forty-eightat atime. The congregation will 
need twelve trays. 

SreENncER.—First. Thirty four new members were 
received last Sunday on confession and three by 
letter. The entire service was made appropriate to 
the occasion. The additions are largely the fruits 
of the revival in January. After meetings are still 
held every Sunday night, and the chapel is usually 
filled. 

INDIAN ORCHARD.—During two weeks of revival 
meetings, Rev. A. M. Hills, the evangelist, assist- 
ing, fifty persons representing all ages signed cards. 
The pastor, Rev. W. T. Hutchins, speaks to Chris- 
tians every afternoon. 

PERU.—The “old white meeting house,” one of 
the conspicuous landmarks in the county, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire Feb. 22. How the fire orig- 
inated is unknown, but not long after it was discov- 
ered the spire and belfry, the last portions to burn, 
crashed to the ground. The house and land were 
valued at $4,500, with insurance of $3,000 on the 
building. The edifice was erected in 1807 It was 
old-fashioned throughout and the old box pews 
were still retained. The town’s public library of 
about 300 volumes was in the building and was 
destroyed also. 

N ApAMs—Last Saturday afternoon occurred 
the funeral services of the late Dr. J.P. Coyle. Dr. 
John Bascom gave the address; Rev. I. ©. Smart 
offered the prayer. A guard of honor, composed of 
young men, was present, and there was appropriate 
singing. 

Dr. Hazen has his figures for Massachusetts and 
they are encouraging. He gives them as follows: 
The whole number ef churches is 589, a gain of two 
during 1894. The total membership is 109,473, a net 
gain of 1,949. The additions numbered 7,365, of 
whom 4,096 were on confession.—lIndividual cups 
were used for the first time last Sunday in Hyde 
Park. 

Maine. 

CRANBERRY ISLES —Rev. C. E. Harwood has no 
church organization, but holds three services each 
Sunday, witb steadily increasing interest and at- 
tendance. The morning service is on one island, 
the afternoon and evening on the other, the order 
being reversed each Sunday. The pastor sails be- 
tween the islands alone in his skiff, and has never 
failed to meet his appointment. The people meet 
their pledges of support grandly. 


PResQue Is_eE.—Mr. C. Parker, the Aroostook 
County Sunday school missionary, has assisted Rev. 
Charles Harbutt in the Maysville secticn in meet- 
ings held every evening for two weeks. About 
eight persons professed conversion. In the village 
Y. P. S.C. E seven young people have become 
Christians withvut special efforts outside the soci- 
ety. 
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Cornisu.—Rev. J. B. Saer, the pastor, supplies 
also in E. Baldwin. He spent a few months in 
Eastern countries two years ago and he is now 
giving a series of lectures on Egypt and Palestine. 
He will add others later. The course is attended 
by large congregations. 

ISLAND FALLS.—A good interest has developed 
during February. Diphtheria was prevalent in Jan- 
uary, and schools and church were closed by the 
authorities. When services began again five young 
men decided for the new life. Of their own accord 
they held several prayer meetings a week, and ten 
others have followed their example in making a 
profession. The ehurch building is crowded at 
every service. Rev. H. H. Noyes is pastor. 

Union.—Continued good news comes from this 
ehurch. Rev. H. J. Wells 1s working vigorously in 
his parish. There are four Sunday schools and a 
home department under the care of the church. A 
recent revival interest has given great impetus and 
encouragement to the work. During the last three 
months forty hopeful conversions have been re- 
ported. Since the beginning of the year meetings 
have been held every night during the week except 
Saturday. The average attendance has been 125, 
and the largest 270. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, evan- 
gelists, have assisted. 

Rev. J. E. Bowman, pastor in Tremont, is holding 
special meetings in Bass Harbor, one of his preach- 
ing stations.—The meeting house in Solon is to be 
repaired to the extent of $1,200 or more.——The 
conversions resulting from the work of Evangelists 
Allen and Jones in Eastport are estimated at 150. 
—Rev.W.G Mannis assisting Rev. John Mathews 
of Madison in a series of meetings. —Revy. S. S. 
York has been busy in Roxbury, Upton, Magalloway 
and Dummer. He has also preached at a number 
of loggivg camps. 

The summary of State statistics reported by Sec- 
retary E. M. Cousins up to last December is: total 
number of churches 244, one being added last year; 
pastors 55; acting pastors 107; churches nominally 
vacant 73; ordained ministers 180, and 50 licentiates, 
students and ministers of other denominations. 
Additions by confession last year were 617, by let 
ter 400. The total membership is 21,453, and re- 
movals 1,041. In the Sunday schools there are 23,- 
768 scholars, 399 of whom joived the churches and 
by whom $3,312 were contributed to benevolences. 
The young peop!e’s societies number 178. The total 
benevolence of the churches is $106,016, the legacies 
are $3,603 and home expenditures $221,618. 

New Hampshire. 

RoOcHESTER.—Union revival services have been 
held for three weeks, Rev.C.S. Jackson, evangelist, 
assisting. The interest and attendance grew from 
the start. Nearly 300 persons gave expression to 
their desires to lead Christian lives. The work is 
still continued by the pastors. 

MANCHESTER —First. A recent gift of $250 has 
been received for the purchase of an individual 
communion service. It is a memorial gift of Mrs. 
M. B. Mack and her two daughters to the late Mr. 
D. K. Mack. 

ORFORDVILLE.—Last Sunday a fire caused by the 
furnace under the pulpit burned through the floor 
and entirely destroyed the pulpit. All the windows 
in the meeting house were broken and the interior 
was badly damaged by water. The organ was in- 
jured by being thrown from the gallery to the floor. 
The loss is $500 without insurance. 

Vermont. 

BURLINGTON.— First, The ninetieth anniversary 
of the founding of the church was observed Feb. 
24. A brief historical address was given by Dr. J. 
H. Worcester, a former pastor 

RUTLAND.—The annual statement contains some 
interesting matter concerning church work. Of 
particular note are the visiting committee of nearly 
fifty members, the Sunday schoo! lookout commit- 
tee of about thirty’members, and a corps cf ten 
young Jady ushers, besides twelve young men. At 
the January communion twenty-seven persons were 
received to membership, twenty-two on confession. 
The receipts of last year were $2,157, and the benev- 
olence of all departments of the church $2,707. 

Connecticut. 

MIpDDLETON.—First. The additions last year were 
nineteen, the total membership now being 500. The 
benevolences of the church amounted to $5,054. 

New Britain.—VFirst. The additions last year 
numbered twenty-seven, making the total member- 
ship 700 The receipts were $2,616 and the benevo- 
lences $1,995.. At the annual meeting 700 persons 
were present, 

PLAINVILLE —Rey. J. W. Backus, for the past 
eleven years pastor, resigned some months ago for 
a period of rest. During his pastorate the church 
has enjoyed a period of great spiritual and financial 
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prosperity, having received 208 additions, contrib- 
uted $15,400 to benevolence and expended over $6,000 
in enlarging and improving the buildings. The 
church has also been incorporated, and the free pew 
system adopted. The friends of Mr. Backus rejoice 
in the prospect of his restoration to his usual vigor, 
while his successor, Mr. J. E. Hermann, enters upon 
his ministry under favorable auspices. 

MILFoRD.—The union revival services under the 
direction of Rev. H. W. Pope and Mr. Henry Gibbud 
have been the means of leading many unpenitent 
persons to Christ, and several others formerly 
Christians have been reclaimed. 

WEsTBROOK.—Rev. E. B. Sanford, D. D., who for 
the past twelve years has been pastor and who 
handed in his resignation a few weeks ago, to take 
effect July 1, has requested to be liberated from his 
engagement April 1, and his request has beer 
granted. He has been advised by his physician tc 
cease active labours at once, and he will accordingly 
take a long rest. Rev. J. A. Gallup will supply the 
pulpit for the present. 

Cnuesatre.—Considerable interest has been mani- 
fested by the young people in the meetings lately, 
and a number of conversions are reported. 


Norwicu.—Mr. T. E. Murphy has completed three 
weeks of temperance work with a good degree of 
success. He has had the firm support of the pas- 
tors of various denominations, except the Roman 
Catholic. Other pastors in the town have been 
heard upon the platform, heartily indorsing the 
work. The Catholic T. A. and B. Society, however, 
has been largely represented in the audiences, and 
its officers have spoken. Nearly every evening the 
Opera House has been crowded. 

S. GLASTONBURY.—At the annual meeting reports 
showing progress were received from the various 
departments. The roll-call was well responded to. 
A fund for the purchase of a pipe organ was started 
and $700 pledged. 

STONINGTON.—First. The women of the church 
have recently sent nine barrels of clothing to the 
needy in Nebraska, besides $80 in money. Rev. 
J.O. Barrows is pastor. 

HARTFORD.—Fourth. Ten of the recent additions 
are converted Italians, who have been won in Mor- 
gan Street Mission through the work of Mr. E. M. 
De Angelis,a student in the seminary. At the serv- 
ice he interpreted the questions to the candidates. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

JAMESTOWN.—First. The past year bas been 
prosperous under the pastorate of Rev. S. H. Adams, 
D.D. There were eighty-five additions, seventy- 
five on confession and fifty-one from the Sunday 
school. Evangelist R. P. Underwood assisted the 
pastor in a two weeks’ series of meetings in Janu- 
ary. Large numbers of persons, by whom he will 
be gratefully remembered, were instructed and ben- 
efited. 


CoLumBvus.—The church has been much quickened 
under the ministry of Rev. W. F. Ireland. He ex- 
pects to go as a foreign missionary, and is taking a 
brief pastorate in preparation. Through his efforts 
and those of the people some $500 have been raised 
for repairs. 


The auditorium of the church in Oswego Falls has 
been thoroughly renovated and a new carpet laid. 
Rev. F. G. Webster 1s pastor. 


New Jersey. 

GLEN RIDGE.—The church has recently paid off 
$1,150 of its debt. There are only two ;ews un- 
rented in its house of worship, and it is now con- 
sidering the question of enlargement for the second 
time in seven years. 

Passaic.—The pastor, Rev. W. I. Sweet, was re- 
cently called to an attractive field in Rockland. Me ‘ 
and concluded to accept, but this church, with wise 
insistence, vetoed the project. Ata full meeting it 
was unanimous in asking him to reconsider the 
matter, pledging him renewed interest in bis work 
and also an increase in salary. He has decided to 
remain. 


Tne number of churches in the State has been in- 
creased by three the past year. The gain inchurch 
membership has been 371, in Sunday school 571, in 
families 340, in beneficence $115, and in Christian 
Endeavorers 139, Home expenditures, however, 
have dropped from nearly $119,000 to less than 
$91,000 for the entire State. The houses of worship 
are valued at over three-quarters of a million of 
dollars, the indebtedness is small proportionally, 
and the average salary is $1,693. Only eight churches 
have parsonages, one of them being valued at $12,000 
and another at $20,000. 

The New Jersey Association, through its com- 
mittee on applied Christianity, sent out circulars 
to all its own pastors in the State, to most of the 
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Methodist and Baptist pastors, and to not a few 
others, urging them to induce laymen of standing 
in their several congregations to write personal 
letters in favor of the anti-lottery bill to congress- 
men in Washington. 
THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CoLumBus.—Mayflower. About six months ago 
Rev. Henry Stauffer tendered his resignation, but 
the church voted unanimously not to accept it, and 
by urgent pleading he consented to remain. But 
the time seemed to have come for 2 separation, and 
although the church again voted practically unani- 
mously not to accept the resignation, the council 
advised the dissolution of the pastorate and he was 
dismissed. For the present he will engage in city 
mission work.——A notable event of more than local 
significance occurred last week Sunday. The Cathc- 
lic bishop, Waterson, addressed the Sunday after- 
noon meeting of the Y. M.C. A. on Good Citizen- 
ship. The auditorrum was packed with over 1,000 
men, and 600 were turned away.—VFirst. Dr. 
Washington Gladden is giving a series of evening 
lectures which is testing the seating capacity of the 
house. The subjects of those already given are 
Evolution and What We Are to Believe About the 
Bible.——Last week Sunday was home mission day. 
All the pulpits were occupied by secretaries and 
superintendents and a profitable series of meetings 
was held.— Plymouth. Prof. A. B. Barrows of the 
State University has charge of the pulpit in the 
absence of Rev. Alexander Milne. 

BERLIN HEIGHTS.—A remarkable work has taken 
place im the three weeks of meetings held by the 
pastor, Rev. George Hill, assisted by Evangelist 
Arthur T. Reed. Among the many who have begun 
the Christian life are fifteen heads of families. 
Many of these are business men of the town. It is 
said no such religious awakening has taken place 
here for forty years. 

Illinois. 

PANA.—A recognition council was recently called. 
The church has about sixty members, nearly all 
from among those hitherto unreached by other 
churches. There is also a C, E. Society of about 
forty members and a Sunday school. A communion 
service was held on the Sunday following the coun- 
cil by the courtesy of the neighboring church in 
Rosemond. Rey. J. E. Arney of Middleville, Mich., 
has been called to the pastorate. A building will 
be erected as soon as possible. 


KANGLEY.—Evangelist George Marsh is assisting 
the pastor in a series of revival meetings, which are 
proving a blessing to the church and resulting in 
many conversions. 

Indiana. 

BRIGHTWOOD.—The special meetings continue 
with much interest, this being the fifth week. Rev. 
Levi White and Professor McHose, the singing 
evangelist, have assisted Rev. F. A. Slyfield. 


WHITING.—The new and attractive house of wor- 
ship was dedicated Feb. 21-24. The organ concert 
netted $54, and over $200 was raised later. The 
building is forty-five by sixty-five feet, two stories 
high and constructed of brick with white trim. 
mings. The basement is not yet finished. The 
auditorium and lecture-room are complete and ac- 
eommodate 400. There is an arched entrance in the 
front corner witha broad flight of stairs. The lot 
is valued at $3,000 and the building was erected 
for $4,800. The organ cost $650. A sermon was 
preached by Rev. J.C. Armstrong and the dedica- 
tion sermon and prayer were by Rev. F. W. Gun- 
saulus, D. D. Congratulatory addresses were also 
delivered. Rev. L. A. Townsend is pastor. 

Michigan. 

DoRR AND CORINTH.—Rey. Harry Appleton, who 
has just resigned, has been on the field less than 
three years, in which time the former church has 
received seventy-five members, and the latter was 
organized and now has over forty members, witha 
beautiful eaifice all paid for. He has also been 
a most helpful member of the home missionary 
committee of Grand Rapids Association. 

Wisconsin, 

MILWAUKEK.— Hanover Street. Rev. Theodore 
Clifton, the pastor, has been ordered by a council 
of physicians to resign and cease preaching, at least 
temporarily, on account of heart trouble. He will 
continue to occupy his pulpit, however, until April 
1. His resignation is a serious blow to the church 
and city. He came here from Rockford, Ill., in 
1888. The church then worshiped in a decrepit old 
building and was weak and faint-hearted. Under 
his leadership a tine new house has been erected 
and the church strengthened in every way. The 
evening audiences are among the largest in the 
city. He is president of the City Congregational 
Union, and always a willing and capable leader in 
the work. Within a few years he has developed a 
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somewhat remarkable gift as a platform lecturer. 
and has been in demand within and outside the 
State. His church holds one of the most strategic 
points in the city, and while at present in financial 
straits it is destined to do a large work in the evan- 
gelization of Milwaukee.——Grand Avenue has fol- 
lowed the lead of Plymouth in adopting individual 
communion cups. 
THE WEST. 
lowa. 

BELMONT.—Rey. J. D. Sands has been pastor for 
more than a quarter of a century. The celebration 
by his people of his eightieth birthday, occurring 
Feb. 8, took the form of an old-fashioned donation 
visit, the value of the presents being over $100. 
Special meetirgs are in progress, ‘‘ Father’’ Sands 
being assisted by Evangelist Packard. 

CLEAR LAKE.—A memorable day in the history 
of this church was Feb. 20, when a house of worsh 1p 
was dedicated, costing, with lots and furnishings, 
$8,600. It was dedicated free from debt, $1,500 be- 
ing raised at the services. Rev. F. E. Carter was 
assisted by Rev. G. H. Wells, D. D., of Minneapolis, 
who preached the dedicatory sermon. Rev. E. M. 
Vittum preached in the evening and Rev. W. W. 
Gist, D.D., offered the dedicatory prayer. Secre- 
tary T. O. Douglass led in the raising of the funas. 
The auditorium, fifty by fifty-five feet, has a seat- 
ing capacity of 400, and is handsomely furnished 
and lighted by electricity. The lecture-room seats 
about 200. A study, a classroom and two vestibuies 
complete the apartments on the first floor. ‘he 
basement is furnished for the Sunday school ard 
for socia) purposes. 

NasHvuA.—The pastor, Rev. A. H. Sedgwick, and 
his church are at length rewarded for long and per- 
sistent efforts for a genuine reformation in the 

_ community by a great revival in which there are 
about 300 professed conversions. The Methodist 
Episcopal ehurch united in the work. Fifty-eight 
persons have united with the church already. 

GRINNELL.—Pres. G. A. Gates and his wife are 
overwhelmed with sorrow at the loss of their only 
daughter. She was a bright little girl of eleven, 
with elements of womanly strength that won her a 
host of friends. Much sympathy is felt for the sor- 
rowing parents in all parts of the State. 

Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—The chapel at Northtown has been 
moved to a more advantageous location, and at the 
first services held there was a Sunday school at- 
tendance of nearly 100 and a larger congregation in 
the evening. 

PILLsBURY.—The seven churches of the group, 
known as the ‘* Pillsbury Field,” held a fellowstip 
meeting Feb. 21, with representations from every 
church. Plans were made for future developments, 
papers were read upon work among the young 
people, Sunday schools and kindred topics. Ke- 
ports from various churches showed that four had 
enjoyed revivals of religion, two of marked power; 
that seventy-three persons had been recently re- 
ceived into these churches, nearly all upon contes- 
sion; that several more are to unite soon; that four- 
teen Sunday schools are supported and that the 
pastors are reaching out for new fields. These 
churches are all the result of home missionary en 
terprise exhibited by one or two men with the hearty 
co-operation of the society. 

CrooKston.—In connection with the installation 
of the new pastor, Rev. H. P. Fisher, a fellowship 
meeting embracing seven or eight churches was 
held March 27, Rev. Messrs. G. R. Merrill, D. D., 
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J. H. Morley, R. H. Battey and others speaking 
upon various topics. Laymen read interesting 
papers upon Church Finances, Promptness, Busi- 
ness Methods in the Church and the C. E. Society, 
and much helpful enthusiasm was developed. The 
examination of the pastor elect was thorough and 
eminently satisfactory. 


LAMBERTON.—Rev. B. F. Paul is holding revival 
meetings which command the attention of the 
town, so that saloons and stores are all closed at the 
hour of evening service and the meeting house is 
crowded. There have been several conversions. 

DuLutTH.—Plymouth, under the lead of pastor 
T. M. Price, is struggling against the discourage- 
ment of hard times, but shows marked increase 
in Sunday school attendance and has a class of 
young people in preparation for church member- 
ship. 

Nebraska. 

WEEPING WATER.—In addition to the large num- 
ber of new members recently received as a result of 
the awakening, twenty-four more persons have been 
received and others are expected to join the church 
later. 


MILFORD.—The church has experienced a remark- 
able revival season. At the last communion, as a 
result of the special labors, seventy-four members 
were received, many of them adults. About one- 
half were baptized. 


LincoLn.—First. This church is arranging fora 
series of Lenten services to be held in the after- 
noon. There will be general meetings and special 
meetings for women. 

Colorado. 

GREELEY.—Park. The pastor, Rev. W. W. 
Dumm, is giving a series of Sunday evening 
sermons to young men on practical topics. The 
meeting house cannot accommodate with seats 
all who wish to attend. During the winter the 
cburch has been active in sending help to the 
needy in the eastern part of the State. A recent 
entertainment given by the women was repeated 
three times so great was its success, and $120 was 
realized. 

PACIFIC COAST. 


California. 


CLOVERDALE.—The church celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary by a rally Feb. 13. In the evening 
Dr. J. H. Warren delivered an address on The Ad- 
vancement of Christianity. Rev. W. L. Jones has 
been pastor for ten years or more. 


The church in Benecia is greatly aided by a Men’s 
Sunday Evening League, just organized.—The 
church in Sonoma is encouraged by the formation 
of a young men’s Bible class, conducted by J. W. 
Roberts, a business man of San Francisco.—Fif- 
teen churches in the San Bernardino Association 
are about to withdraw tu form the San Diego Asso- 
ciation.——A reading-room and library have been 
opened by the Young People’s Society in the Third 
Church, Los Angeles.——The church in San Rafael 
sends its pastor, Rev. W. P. Hardy, to Southern 
California for his health, paying his expenses and 
calling for volunteers to fill the pulpit. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
RNEY, Jas. E., Middleville, Mich., to Pane, Til, 
BEARDSLE EY,F. G., to German Towuship and Webster, 
Io., tor six months. Accepts. 
HOULDING, Horace W., san Francisco, Cal., to El 
Paso, Tex. Accepts. 
JONES, Wm. O., Jackson, O., accepts call to Welsh Ch., 
ronan 
caae ans, & lately of Bridgeport, Ct., to West- 
‘ ecept 
KEYSER, Calvin, Concord, Mass., to Solon, Me., where 
he has otic two months. Accept 8. 
KROHN lip, Lakeview Ch., Chicago, Il., 
call to Owosso, Mich 
MARGETTS, H., Chilton, Wis., to Sturgeon Bay. Ac- 


PATTEN, Arthur B, Gorham, N. H., declines call to 
Belfast, Me. Accepts call to First Gh. ., Everett, Mass. 
PRESTON, fgg Huntley, Lil, to First Cb., Spring- 


RAND, Wilbur, ‘Pelham, Mass., to Norwich. Accepts. 

REED, Chas. F., Pierre, 8. D., to Belvidere, Ll. 

RIC ‘KER, Gro. Ss, to permanent pastorate ‘in Faribault, 
Minw. "Accepts. 

SWEET, Wm L., Passaic, N. J., withdraws acceptance 
of call to Rockland, Me, 

Ordinations and Installations. 

APPELMAN., H. H, o. St. Charles, Minn., Feb. 27. Ser- 
mon, Rev. W. H. Medlar; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
A. L. P. Loomis, J. F. Taintor, H. L. Marsh. 

whan ag a P., i. Crookston, Minn., Feb. 27. Ser- 
mon, Dr. G. R. Merrill; other parts, Rey. Mesars. J H. 
Morley, Isaac ‘Terborgh, R Battey, H. W. Frazer. 

ELLOGG, Geo. N., rec. p- Haorrisville, Vt, Feb. 20. 

Sermon, Rev. Edwin Wheelock; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. S. F. Drew. F. C. oa me Z. Whitman, R. L. 
Nanton. and Dea. P. K. Glee 

WOODWELL, G. M., i. First cn. pay oy Me., Feb. 20. 
Sermon, Rev P. Wilson; ot arts, Rev, Messrs. 
W. B. Hague, A. G. Fitz, H "E. Farn am, W. P. Merrill, 
C. 8. Young, John Jeffrey. 

Resignations. 

BEACH, Elmer J., Chester, Vt. 

CLEAV Es, Cbas. P., Enosburgh, V 

CLIFTON, "Theo., Hanover St. Ch., Saiwaukee, Wis., to 
take effect April 1. 

DAVIES, Jas., Salem, Io., to take effect May 1. 

DAVIS, Alb. aa Lakeland, Minn., to enter evangelistic 
work for three months. 


accepts 
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FISHER, Sam. V. S., Vine Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., to 
take e superintendency of Scandinavian work. 
HAR H., Compton, Cal. 
HATUH, Dav. P., Patterson, N. J. He and his wife will 
go abroad to study and travel for a year. 
7 Fred. V., First Ch., Cheney, Wn. 
“YN, Dav., Westbrook, Me. 
Mii LES Arthur, Henry, Lil., withdraws resignation. 
NORCK CROSS, Flavius V., Andover, Me., to take effect in 
NOTING, Wallace, Plymouth Ch., Seattle, Wn., to 
accept call to Union Ch., Providence, R. I. 
RICH HARDS, Emanuel, Wabaunsee, Kan 
pag ant CK, Edg. S., Garrettsville, 0., ‘to take effect 


rch 10. 
SHEA®, kKobt. L., Falmouth, Me. 
SIMPKIN, Peter A. Amery, Wis., to accept call to 


Galla 
ag weg Vt. 


,N. M. 

SMITH, Edw. W., 

TERHUNE, Edw. P., Puritan (‘b., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dismissions. 


SEAUSEES, Henry, Mayflower Ch., Columbus, O., Feb. 


Churches Organized. 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., Dano-Norwegian, Feb. 25. 
Forty members. 

PANA, IIL, rec. Feb. —. Sixty members. 

Miscellaneous. 

TITSWORTH, Judson, Plymouth Ch., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been absent from his — for three weeks on 
account of illness. He will spend two weeks on a 
trip to the Kast before resuming work. 

For Additions to the Churches see page 382. 
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BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


The observance of ladies’ night brought its 
usual increased attendance at the meeting in 
Berkeley Temple last Monday night. Mr. 
S. B. Pratt interested his hearers, speaking in 
a pleasant manner of remarkable ancient 
books and those of a later day, comparing 
them,as human and mortal, with the Book,an 
undying and indestructible volume. His val- 
uable collection of rare copies and issues of 
the Bible was on exhibition to the union and 
offered typical illustrations of various points 
in his paper. 

Mrs. G. W. Coleman gave some suggestions 
of worth to those who teach children in the 
Sunday school. Naming principles rather 
than details, she emphasized as the most 
necessary elements in the preparation for 
teaching young scholars, familiarity with the 
Bible as a whole, and absolute acquaintance 
with the lesson of the hour. As further sug- 
gestions, she enforced the need of looking at 
truths from the norma! child’s point of view, 
and of utilizing illustrative methods largely in 
order to awaken as many of the pupil’s senses 
as possible and to assist his imaginative 
powers. The Highland Male Quartet, which 
had kindly volunteered its services, added 
pleasure to the evening by rendering several 
selections. 





LIKE EGGS. 


‘* What are these eggs marked 35 cents a dozen?’’ asked the purchaser. 
‘*Those were all laid this morning, sir,’’ the dealer replied. 
‘*What are those marked 30 cents a dozen?”’ 

‘‘Those were brought in from the country, sir; 


eggs,” replied the dealer. 


‘*What are these marked 25 cents a dozen?”’ 
‘* Those are Canadian eggs—nice, fresh Canadian eggs. 


come down in crates.’’ 
‘Ob, yes, I see,’ said the purchaser. 
these eggs marked 9 cents a dozen?’’ 





‘** But now what are 
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March 


April, May are the best months in which to 
purify your blood. During the long, cold 
winter the blood becomes thin and impure, 
the body weak and tired, the appetite may be 
lost, and just now the system craves a reliable 
medicine like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, This medi- 
cine is peculiarly adapted to the needs of the 
body during these months. It thoroughly 
purifies and vitalizes the blood, creates a good 
appetite and cures biliousness and headache. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Gives healthy action to the liver and kidneys 
and imparts strength to the whole body. Now 
is the time to give Hood’s Sarsaparilla a fair 
trial. That scrofulous taint which has been 
in your blood for years and has caused you 
more or less suffering, will be thoroughly ex- 
pelled by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, because it makes 


Pure Blood 


‘My mother was afflicted with rheumatism 
for many months. Frequently she was entirely 
helpless and we had to feed her. Finally, my 
brother persuaded her to take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. After using three bottles, she was 
considerably better, and after eight or nine 
bottles she was entirely free from all rheuma- 
tism and now feels perfectly well. She is 
doing her own housework and is much pleased 
with the benefit she has realized from Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.’”” Matiipa P. Opriz, Floraville, 
Illinois. Be sure to get Hood’s. 





Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, carefully 
prepared from the best ingredients. 25c. 
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fine, fresh 


They 


‘* Those,’’ said the dealer, with a slight hesitation, ‘‘ well those—is—JUST EGGS!”’ 
The purchasing public has recently had a counterpart of this story in the prices 


of Morris chairs. 
to the eggs at 9 cents a dozen. 
possibility of its withstanding any wear. 


Meanwhile we are having an immense sale for our Carved Morris Chairs. 
It is a study in beauty. Every detail is harmonious, 


a new pattern just completed. 


A Morris chair has been advertised at a figure which corresponds 
It was ‘just a chair.” 


There was absolutely no 


Here is 


Such a chair will last a lifetime, and the frame will age as richly as an old painting. 
We carry a great variety of Morris Chairs of all grades and prices. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON 





TIFFANY ‘FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 FourtH Avenue New York 
Gp THE TIFFANY CHAPFL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

A gratifying improvement in the wheat 
market is as important an event as has of late 
occurred. The price has advanced about two 
cents a bushel, or a little more if extreme 
ranges of the constant and rapid fluctuations 
of the wheat market are consulted. This, to 


be sure, is nothing to boast of, especially when | 


we reflect that wheat sold for one dollar a 
bushel less than four years ago, against about 


fifty-three cents now, quoting Chicago prices | 


in both instances. Nor is there any assurance 
that the present small improvement will hold, 
to say nothing of making further gain. But 
as a drowning man will clutch at straws, so, 
in the depths of business depression, we seize 
upon every hope and will not let it go until 
hard facts overpower us. 

It is gratifying, moreover, to be able to say 
of the wheat market that such improvement 
as there is has been caused by no great short- 
age of supplies, but by an apparent increase 
of consumption. Thus the world has had a 
succession of good average crops and today 
has ample supplies in sight. But those sup- 
plies are beginning to shrink in a way to sug- 
gest that the world may have need of more 
wheat farmers, which means that the farmer 
will be better paid than bas been the case. 
As so large a portion of the whole world’s 
population is directly dependent upon agri- 
culture, it needs no argument to show that 
better prices for farm products will be a most 
potent cause in bringing about a revival of 
presperity for everybody in all classes. Espe- 
cially in this country would an advance in 
prices of farm products do wonders to revive 
all branches of industry. 

Coffee and iron show some firmness and 
at advanced prices. Otherwise, commodities 
ale pretty nearly as low as at any time. The 
second month of the year has developed noth- 
ing to encourage business men in the East, 
and during the month there was a distinct 
loss of hope. Perbaps the disheartening news 
from Washington was as much responsible 
for the change as any single influence. 

The passing of dividends by the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad caused a sharp drop in prices 
of railroad stocks at London and extensive 








This is an-il- 
lustration of a 
Worcestershire 
sauce bottle, 
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and finish of 
Dorflinger's 
American 
Cut Glass. 
This trade 
C. Donflinger & Sons, "inant 
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selling from that quarter in the New York 
market.’ Such selling of stocks, coming in 
connection with the rather unfavorable trend 
of our foreign trade, that is, our exports fall- 
ing off and imports increasing, has caused 
foreign exchange to advance close to the gold 
shipping point. Still, no gold bas been shipped, 
a fact doubtless due to the influence of the 
| Morgan-Belmont bond syndicate. The money 
| market begins to feel the effect of gold with- 
| drawals and rates are a trifle firmer. With 
any business demand during the spring the 
chances favor a fairly close money market. 
Foreign sales of our railroad stocks are un- 
fortunate at the moment, because our specu- 
lative markets are already overweighted and 
there is no questioning the statement that 
further depression there will deter for a long 
time any general revival. 














There is every comfort for 
health-impaired people at the 
Alma; every convenience for 
the well, at the ALMA; every 
recreation for the pleasure 
seeker, at the Atma. It’s a 
grand place with a grand cli- 
mate, grand waters, and great 
physicians—a place where no 
one ever gets home-sick. A 
handsome book telling you 
about routes, rates and other 


essential points, sent /ree. 
% The Alma fanitarinm Co, Alma, Mich, 
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“ROUND == WORLD 


(Iliustrated Program Post-Free.) 


GAZES ESCORTED PARTY 


42 European Tour Programs Ready, 


$175 to $2050. 


CHOICE Berths ALL Steamship Lines. 
TRAVEL TICKETS EVERYWHERE 


Enquire about E U r oO P e Fall details. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway. New York. 
201 Washington St, Boston. — 204 S, Clark St., Chicago. 
135 S. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


GAZE’S TOURS. 


BEST BERTHS BY ALL LINES. 
Escorted Parties, —— Tickets 
to all parts of the world. 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
FRANCE, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, 
NILE, TURKEY, GREECE, HOLY LAND. 

Write for whichever program you wish, free on application. 
Illustrated Programs of 38 different Escorted Parties 
for selection. 

Send 10 cents for Gaze’s Tourists’ Gazette. 

H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 118 Broadway, New York. 
(Est. 1844.) 201 Washington St., Boston. 

Early application benejits you. 


GOING ABROAD? 


PT IES EUROPE 
PARTIES TO 

All Traveling Expenses Included, 
Will leave New Work during the season by leading 
Steamship Lines. First departure April 24 by S. s. 
“Majestic”? for tour of 100 days. _ Lilustrated 
Programs Free. Independent tickets everywhere. 

THOS. COOK & SON, 

















261 and 1,225 Broadway, New York. 





TWO UNUSUAL FOREIGN TOURS. 


g At this season, when so many are beginning to make their plans of summer travel, it 
is worth while to send to The Evangelist, 33 Union Square, N Y. City, for the illuatrated and 
descriptive pamphlets giving details of the two very unusual and charming foreign tours 
arranged by the paper for the coming summer months. The first of these follows out the 
historical spread and development of the Presbyterian polity of church government, the other 
visits the cathedrals, non-liturgical churches, municipal halls, etc., in England and the Con- 
tinent, identified with organ, choir, and sacred music. 

_. Both these excursions have been most carefully studied, and while as far removed as pos- 
sible from the conventional “ personally-conducted tour,’ they are rich in special incidents 
and features, making the itineraries of unique value, as well as most interesting. 


For particulars address 


THE EVANGELIST, 


TOURS DEP’T. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Ner vous Prostration. 
Mental 


Nervous ile 


Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
I on i Cc (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by‘mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City, 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 











Financial. 





Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have your 
warned you ? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? 

Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
ing. It explains our 
securities and is sent 
free. 


The Provident 
Trust: Co. “tec me. 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


CAUTOMES 


HOW TO GET A 


CHOICE FRUIT RANGH 


ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


Improved to your order and cared for unt‘l 
roductive. Income sure and permanent 
Envestment safe and profitable. Illustrated 
pamphlet free. Send forone. 1t will pay you. 


CHARLES E. DAY, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers oniy. 12 years experience in business. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and :aap 
showing location of lands. 

WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
8038 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ANNUITY BONDS provide a fixed income 

during life. SECURITY 
ABSOLUTE. Banishing care, they prolong lite. They 
double the income of elderly people, and on joint lives 


are payable te the survivor. For best terms address (stat- 
ing date of birth) B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 


8% SURE 8% 


Pua by our first morte. ges on city or “arm pronerty. 


friends 

















33 Union Square, N. Y. City. 


Write us, TACOMA INVESTMENT C€O., @ACOMA. WASH. 
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VOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 1. 

Mrs. James L. Hill, presiding, read the 103d 
Psalm, and took up the question, ‘‘ What has 
Christ done for your life?” By personal 
reminiscences she revealed the beauty of a 
child’s Christian life, of the sympathy of a 
Christian father and of Christian friendships 
which make social life a delight, all in strik- 
ing contrast to lives and homes where Chris- 
tian joy is unknown. 

Mrs. Pratt spoke upon the same subject and 
alluded to a long-ago past when the light was 
brought to ourancestors. Mrs. Goodell spoke 
of the revival which is at present enjoyed at 
Oberlin among both students and people ia 
the town. 

Mrs. Strong, in connection with the work ia 
East Central Africa, spoke of Mrs. Alice C. 
Wilder in Gazaland, and of the sad tidings 
now on the way to her that a beloved sister 
has passed away. Miss Child mentioned the 
sorrow which has come to a fellow-worker, 
Mrs. F. L. Holmes of Plymouth, president of 
Norfolk and Pilgrim Branch, in the death of 
her husband after a brief illness 

A message was also given from Mrs. Frank 
Wood, president of Suffolk Branch, request- 
iog special prayer for the annual meeting of 
the branch to be held in West Roxbury on 
Tuesday; and Mrs. Hill called attention to 
the calendar topic—prayer for missionaries on 
their way to or from their mission fields. 
Mrs. Kellogg, Mrs. Gulliver, Mrs. Strong and 
Miss Adams voiced the petitions suggested 
by these various messages. 

Miss Child read a letter from Mrs. Haskell 
of Samokovy, giving an account of some trying 
experiences, but showing a beautiful spirit of 
appreciation of all that is good when she con- 
trasted their lot with that of many others and 
said, ‘‘ We live in free Bulgaria.” 

Mrs. Cook repeated a story told by Geral- 
dine Guinness, showing the impression which 
the new story of the gospel sometimes makes 
upon a heathen woman, as she asks with al- 
most incredulous wonder, ‘Did He do this 
for us, for our sins?’’ and quoted Mrs. Cas- 
well as saying, ‘‘ It seems to me that the deep- 
est reason for lack of interest is lack of love.” 
This was emphasized by Mrs. Capron, as she 
spoke of the sheep who know not the voice of 
a stranger and said that among native helpers 
the most efficient workers are those who are 
in closest touch with Christ. 
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are using 
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Velveteen 
Skirt 
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The hen 


a brand of N\ 
the famous on io 
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The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York. 


*¢ S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


A PHYSICIAN, residing in a pleasant New Eng- 
land town will receive into his home several boys, who, 
in connection with suitable courses of. end require 
careful attention to physical and mental tra ning and 
References and particulars 
Congregationalist, 


Samples and Booklet 
** How to Bind the Dress 


for 2c. stamp. Address 








to all healthful exercises. 
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1 Somerset Street, Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
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BLACK 


and 


COLORED 


CREPONS 
Uaandlcr e08, 


Have now open for 
inspection a full line 
of these very desira- 
ble goods in all the 


latest designs. 


CHANDLER & (0., 


Winter Street, Boston. 





“That’s ‘iy i Dr. Warher’s S | 
Coraline Corsets fit you. 








‘ Exclusively for the’ 4 


cy 


~ The Sania Napkin—the modern « 
convenience of health, comfort, : 
economy—Drop postal for particu- 
lars and sample package coupon. 
Lar — rae 831 Broadway, New York. : 








Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 





Ss” CHERMERHORN’S T&ACHERS’ AGENOY, 


3 East 4TH STREBT, N. Y. 
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 Tosephis Coat 


| oseph's Coat of 
Many Colors 


Beautiful as it undoubtedly was, 
would have had an added charm 
had it been interlined with 


FIBRE CHAMOIS. 


As a support in Puffed Sleeves 
and Skirts of the present style, 
Fibre Chamois has no equal, being 
far superior to hair cloth, crinoline 
and elastic duck. 

For interlining Bed Spreads, 
where warmth is required without 
weight, Fibre Chamois has no 
equal, being light, clean and warm, 
and within the reach of all, so far 
as cost goes. 

Throw aside the heavy old-fash- 
tioned dirt and germ-breeding cot- 
ts ton comfortable, and enjoy the 

luxury of an Eider Down Coverlet, 
at one-tenth the cost, by using 
Fibre Chamois, 

BEWARE of inferior imitations. See 

that what you buy is stamped ‘Fibre 

Chamois,”’ as it is patented and trade- 

marked and will be protected. 


To be had at Fay Lining Departments of all 
r, Dry Goods Stores. 


SER SOE SESS SEE REESE ME SNe 
Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. KR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises wili be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


‘Chureh Cushions: 
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Corres; 


116 Elizabetr + 
New York, * * 


Ostermoor & Co., 
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In connection with our $ 
wholesale business, we ¢ 


are accustomed to sell 
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CHURCH $ 

) 

CARPETS ® 

e 

& at manufacturers’ prices. $ 
: John H. Pray, Sons & Co., $ 
Q Wholesale and Retail CARPETS e 
e and UPHOLSTERY, ® 
4 €58 Washington St. (opp. Boylston) Boston. $ 
e Correspondence Solicited. © 
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Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & OO. 
Manufacture bells of every aaa single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin. Addres 
BLAKE BELL 00., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH BELLS £9 


cane aa FOUNDEY. BAI TIMORE, MD 
Buckeye Bel! Foundry 


WwW. My le » Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Ger- Church Bells & Chimes, 


» ilghest A Award at World’s Fair. Gold 
Mid-winter Exp’n. Price, verms, etc., tie 
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Deaths. 


(The churge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
v dditional line ten cents, counting eight words toatine. The 
oney should be sent with the notice.) 





KRIGHAM—In Salem, teb. 27, ex-Chief-Justice Lincoln 
F. Brigham, aged 75 yrs. Forthi ty one years ne was 
a justice of the Essex Counry Superior Court, serving 
as chief justice for tweaty-oue years. 


FLANDERS—In Haverhi!l, Feb. 25, Joseph Flanders, 


for many years a deacon in the Center Cuurch, aged 
83 yrs. 

HOLYOKE—Io Topeka, Kan., Jan. 22, Rev. George T. 
Holyoke, aved 65 yrs. For twelve years he was city 
missionary in Galesburg, Ill.,and later became home 
missionary pester at Axtell, Kan., until failing heaith 
necessitatec 
ful member of the Central Church. 

i[UNT—In San Francisco, Feb. —, Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, 
one of the early missionaries to the Sandwich Islands 
and the first Protestant minister to settle in Califor- 
nia. He was one of the founders and first corps of 
editors on the Pacific, and also organized the First 
Church in San Francisco. 


removal to Topeka, where he was a help- 


MERRIAM—In Auburndale, Feb. 19, at the bouse of 


her son-in-law, Thomas Hill, Jane McLean, widow of 
Isaac Merriam, aged 91 yrs , 10 mos. 

ROBBINS—In Wethersfield, Ct., Feb. 26, Deacon R. A. 
Robbins, for thirty-five years superintendent of the 
Sunday school. 

SWIFT—In Roxbury, Feb. 19, John L. Swift, aged 66 
yrs.,9mos. He was well known and active in politi- 
eal life, aad in great demand as a temperance jecturer. 
He was a prominent member of the Walnut Avenue 
Chureh. 

TURNER—In Strongsville, O., Feb 21,Mrs. Almena W., 
widow of the late Rev. J W. Turne?, formerly of Bar- 
rington and Andoyer, Mass., aged 84 yrs., 7 mos 

WARDWELL—In Plymouth, Ct., Feb. 20, John Milton 
Wardwell, agea 70 yrs. 

WOOD-—In Middleboro, March 3, Rev. C. W. Wood, aged 
0 yrs. A griduate of Brown University and Andover 
Seminary, aud pastor for many years in the Ashby 
and Campello Congregational churches. He served 
in the General Court of Massachusetts, and was a 
high authority on State and loca! history. 

WOOD-—In Chicopee, March 1, Norris R. Wood, aged 60 
yrs. He was an active member of the Second Church, 
— held several responsible offices in the munictpal- 
ty. 


DEACON HORACE L. PECKHAM,. 


Deacon H. L. Peckham died at the residence of his 
son, Charles W. Peckham,in Malden, Mass., Feb. 12, in 
the sixty-eighth year of hisage. He was the eldest son 
of Rey. Samuel H. Peckham, and was born in Gray, 
Me., May 14, i827. Atan early age he confessed Christ, 
and became a member of His visiblechurch. Heserved 
for many years as deacon at Harvard, and in Townsend 
he was an earnest worker in Chrisi’s vineyard. Deacon 
Peckham was first and always a Christian. That fact 
controlled all his actions. In morality he was uncom- 
promising, yet his charity embraced all. He lived in 
neighborly harmony with all and was he'd in high es- 
teem by all who knew him. During the last years of 
his life he was au invalid, and was quite shut in in win- 
ter by asthn a and tronchial trouble, Karly in Februar 
he had an attack of pleurisy, which in his feeble condi- 
tion he coula not endure. 

Thus ended a Jife in which grace abounded. It was in 
the early morning that he was released from pain, and 
surrounded by his family, peacefully and trustfully fell 
asleep to earth and awoke tothe endless day. He leaves 
bebiud him a wife, a daughter and a son 1. O P 


HARRIET WATERS DIKE 


Was born in Thompson, Ct., Feb. 13, 1°46, and died at the 
Mt. Vernon Hospital in Boston, Feb. 14. She was a 
daughter of the late George Dike and youngest sister of 
Kev. S. W. Dike, LL. D., secretary of the Divorce Reform 
League. She resided with a sister and two brothers 
upon the homestead that had beeu in the possession of 
the family for six successive generations. 

Miss Dike united with the Congregational church in 
1865, being one of a large group of accessions. An an- 
cestor was one of the original members of this church, 
in which a brother, Josiah W., is now a deacon. She 
was a vital part ofthe church life and its deepest influ- 
ence in the community. Shetookaloyaland intelligent 
interest in the church at large and was a prayerful and 
constant sharer in its benevolence. Conscientious and 
decided in her convictions, she believed and therefore 
7 at whatever cost to her naturally sensitive dispo- 
sition, As the evd came, she realized the presence and 
sustaining power of the Saviour in whom she trusted. 
“Say to the righteous, itis well with him.” G H.c, 





Notices and Societies. 

Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge e price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 


See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, etc. 


NOTICES. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at ll A.M. 

UNION BIBLE CLASS, under Kev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at? P. M. 





Boston AUXILIARY AMERICAN MCALL ASSOCIA- 
TION, eleventh annual meeting, Wednesday. March 13, 
3P.M., Tremont Street Methodist Church. Address by 
Rev. Thomas L Gulick, representative secretary of the 
association. 
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THE RISING SUN 
STOVE POLISH in 
cakes for general 
blacking of a stove. 


THE SUN PASTE 
POLISH for a quick 
after-dinner shine, 
applied and _pol- 
ished with a cloth. 


Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY | 
Pittsburgh «| 


ANCHOR, 7 
Cincinnati. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, | 


COLLIER, ig, ‘ers use, other than genuine brands (see 


Buffalo, list) of White Lead is that their first cost 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, ] 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, — 
Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCK, 
Pittsburgh. 
JEWETT, 
New York. 
KENTUCKY, 
Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO | 


Philadelphia. 
MORLEY, 


is less. 


Cleveland. 
MISSOURE. 
t. 


RID SEAL, 
St. Louis, 


SALEM, For pamphlet and color-card — sent free 


Salem, Mass. 
SHIPMAN, — 
Chicago. address 
SOUTHERN, 

St. Louis and Chicago, | 
ULSTER, 


New York. 
TruION, - 


‘Lhe Reason 


why some dealers try to sell, and some paint- 


Quality should be the first consid- 
eration, and is the true economy. 

For colors, the National Lead Co.'s tint- 
ing colors are especially prepared for tinting 


Louis. Pure White Lead to any shade required. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
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1 Broadway, New York. 
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0% 
a. “Don’t haveany @ 
Luck with Flowers”’ 


are the ones who need our new 1895 Cat- 
alogue of 


Everything ‘Tie Garden 


This Catalogue is really a book of 160 pages, 
9x11 inches, containing over 500 engravings 
and 8 colored plates of Seeds and Plants. And 
as all are drawn from nature, we show, as ina 
looking-glass, the best of the old and the 
latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our-Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson,’ New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods selected from 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 
= PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
Dig ership 


















RE ADER trove RARE FLOWERS 
; choice only, address ELLIS BROS., 


Keene, N.H. It will astonish and please. [~ FREE. 








SUUUULUAAEESUSUNUGUAGAUAANCCEUONENEOAUEEUADEAEOUEEEOUEESEO EEE 
A BARCAIN COLLECTION OF 


FLOWER SEEDS 


LE 
Ife 


10 Chojce Annuals. 
YYpy (everybody’s favorites), al 
Ygp vew fresh seeds, sure to 
grow and bloom this season, 

Pansy, 40 colors and 
markings; Phlox, 20 colors; 
Verbena, l8colors; Pinks 
10 colors; Petunia, 10 col- 
ors; Asters, 12 colors; Bal- 
sam, 8 colors; Sweet 
Peas, 12 colors; Mignonette sweet and 
Sweet Alyssum. 

FOR 12 CEN i$ and thename and address of 

| two of your friends who grow 
flowers, I will send, post paid, the complete col- 
lection, one pkt. each of the ten varieties (enough 
for any ordinary garden.) Thisisa BONAFIDE 
offer, madeto introduce my home grown flower 
seeds to new customers and which I guarantee 
to please you or the amount paid refunded, and 
the seeds given as a present, 

Miss C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 

= 319 and 323Sixth St. So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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a oF I was afflicted with ca- 
Cay IM BALM tarrh last autumn. During 
< funes COL the month of Oct .ber I could 


R neither taxte or smell and 
oy could hear but little. Ely’s 
Cream Balm cured it.— 


a co S! ; aig i Shautz, Rah- 
CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 

Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Mewbrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Kalm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 

A particle is aes into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 

ELY BROTHERS 56 Warren Street, New York. 


Hale’s Book tells the story. Describes and prices 
Best Berries, Currants, Grapes, Aspar- 
agus, Rhubarb, Hardy Peaches, Japan IN FRUIT 
Plums and other mortgage lifters. Drop 
postal now. HALE BROS., SouthGlastonbury,Conn, 


4, 
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POPP OOP PEPE E EEE EEE EEE OEE EOE ELSA : 
FOR A GOOD HARVEST: 
If you plant Gregory’s Seeds. These Seeds, famous through many years, ¢ 


have turned the tide of success toward a great many sowers. Perhaps they 
are all that you lack, The whole story about 


GREGORY’S SEEDS: 


Is told in Gregory’s Catalogue for 18945—a book that helps solve all 

the problems of planting; sets you right when in doubt; gives in detail 

° My the best farming knowledge right up to date. It’sfree. Ask forit. q 
J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, Seed Growers, Marblehead, Mass. 
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FARM ANNUAL for 1895 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
A bandsome book of 174 pages with many new features 
for 1895—bundreds of illustrations, pictures painted from 
nature—it tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties that cannot be had 
elsewhere. Any seed planter is welcome to acopy FREE, Send your address to-day on a postal. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growe 


2s, PHILADELPHIA. 
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EDUCATION. 


—— The Boston School Committee last 
week elected as the sixth member of the board 
of supervisors Miss Sarah L. Arnold, superin- 
tendent of the primary department of the pub- 
lic schools of Minneapolis. She has had a 
wide experience as an educator and has the 
reputation of being considered the leading 
American woman along the lines of summer 
school work and educational writing. She is 
the author of Way Marks, a book which 
marks a new epoch in primary teaching. 


—— At the last meeting of the board of 
trustees of Yankton College, President A. T. 
Free presented his resignation, to take effect 
at the close of the school year, which was ac- 
cepted. Three years ago President Free was 
called from his chair of mineralogy and ge- 
ology to the presidency of the college, and 
now returns to that department. Tracy H. 
Holmes, instructor in chemistry and biology, 
has accepted a call from a Chicago institution 
to a similar position. Friends of the college, 
stimulated by the generous effort of the Edu- 
cation Society, have succeeded in paying off 
its entire floating debt and also a portion of 
its mortgage indebtedness; pledges to the 
amount of $17,000 are now held by the col- 
lege, the payment of which is conditioned on 
securing an equal sum and paying the re- 
mainder of the debt. 

ORS 


DESTITUTION IN NEBRASKA. 
AN AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT. 

At a conference held at Lincoln, Neb., 
Wednesday, Feb. 27, to consult with reference 
to relief measures for the drought-stricken 
district, there were clerical representatives 
from the Episcopal, Congregational, Metho- 
dist, Christian, Presbyterian and Lutheran 
churches. A majority of those present are 
engaged in traveling over the State and are 
familiar with the prevailing conditions in the 
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forty-nine counties now receiving aid, and the 
undersigned were appointed a committee to 
publish the statement of the facts. 

It appeared from reports from county offi- 
cials and other sources of information that 
there are at least 100,000 people to be sup- 
ported until another crop is raised; for the 
support of these the State Relief Commission 
has left from donations and the State appro- 
priation $43,000. This makes no provision for 
feed for working teams and other live stock 
or for seed grain. That this people may be- 
come self-sustaining, at least $1,500,000 worth 
of feed and seed grain will be needed. 


W. B. RINGLAND, 
President Hastings College (Presbyterian). 
H. Bross, 
Superintendent Cong. H. M.S. for Nebraska. 
C. M. McCurpy, 
Cor. Sec. Nebraska Christian Missionary Society. 
JouN HEWITT, 
Rector Holy Trinity Church. 
D. W. C. HUNTINGTON, 
Superintendent Relief for M.E. Church. 
L. P. LUDDEN, 
Pastor Grace Lutheran Church, Lincoln. 


Lincoln, Neb., Feb. 27 








“ ACTUALLY GIVEN AWAyY.—Have you heard of 
the wonderful offer made by Dr. Greene, of 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass.? As is well known 
the Doctor is a most successful specialist in curing 
nervous and chronic diseases and he is now giving 
everybody the opportunity to consult him by letter, 
absolutely free of charge. Write him about your 
complaint and he will answer your letter, giving 
valuable advice. He makes a specialty of treating 
patients through letter correspondence, giving most 
careful and explicit attention to every case. He 
will also send you his valuable book free. He is 
the discoverer of that splendid medicine, Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy.”—Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 


NERVOUS people and those who are all tired out and 
have that tired feeling or sick headache can be relieved 
of all these symptoms by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives nerve, mental and bodily strength and 
thoroughly purifies the biood. It also creates a good 
appetite, cures indigestion, heartburn and dyspepsia. 

Hoop’s PILLS are easy to take, easy in action and 
sure in effect. 25 cents. 
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‘¢ Balsam 
of Gilead ’’ 


(the Pine.) 
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Ss 
PINE TAR 
SOAP 


Persian Healing 


Ty 


> 


> 
vv 





vw 
It is balm for the disappointed who 
have tried other and less efficient 
soaps for the skin. Asa Soap for the 
Toilet, Bath and Nursery it is equally 
desirable. —Drvcoists.— 


ca —_ iiveriete -© 















5 O Years in the 


homes of New England. 


COUCH AND 


CROUP SYRUP 
Cures Coughs, Colds, Croup, 
and diseases of the Throat. 
Endorsed and used by physicians 
Contains no Opium. 


All Druggists. 
350. 
















WITHO 


Ae a 





ae IN 


BLOOD-PURIFIER, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


CANNOT HAVE PRAISE ENOUGH. 


a 





“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is without an equal as a_blood- 
mnedicine, 
L have watched its effects in chronic eases, where 
other treatment was of no avail, and’ have been astonished 
No other blood 


purifier and = Spring 


enough. 


at the results. 


and cannot have 


medicine that 


praise 


| have ever 


T AN EQUAL, 
SPRING MEDICINE ¢ 





used, and I have tried them all, is so thorough in its action, and effects so many 
permanent cures as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”—Dr. H. F. Merritt, Augusta, Me. 


AYER’S Sar 


THE ONLY 


saparilla 


WHICH RECEIVED MEDAL AND DIPLOIA AT WORLD’S FAIR. 
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Notices and Societies. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Changes or additions should be sent at once. 











and Arizona, 
poageiee, Thursday, March 21. 
She y: Saturday, March 29. 
Atlanta, Wednes ay, | 4 
Athens, Ala., b hones meg £8 ate 
Cleburne, Tuesday, ave’ 
a ti Md., suey oars 
Guthrie, riday, April 6 
Topeka, Thurs ay, May 2. 
St. Pyoseph, Tuesday, May 7. 
a queegey: May 7. 
Mari Tuesday, May 14. 
po Monday, May 20. 
Spencer, Tuesday, May 21. 
pram, Tuesday, May 21. 
Olivet, Tuesday, May 21. 
New York, Gloversville, Tuesday, May 21. 
South Dakota, Yankton Tue ne May 21. 
Pennsylvania, West Pittston, Tuesday, May 28. 
Rhode sates Providence, Tuesday, May 28. 
Vermo: Bennington, Tuesday, June ll. 


Oonncesvat Asso., New Haven, Tuesday, June 18. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, epcuncenida Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomMAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, w- 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00, life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN Mi+sSions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agen nt. Office in 
New tork, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

on St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
Ey House Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie b. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
— the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

ional House; Yeiesge ir 151 Washington 8t.; 
ioveland office, Y. M.C. A uilding. Donations may 
be sent to either of the aoe ron or to H. W. Hu 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H.O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and ~ Oe 9 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E.A 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington &t., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & Soaseenine SOCIETY — 
Conner used only for missionary work. Rev. 
oo°R° Fe Boynton, D. , Secretary; . A. Duncan, 

Field Secretar ; EB. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational I ‘ouse, Boston, 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL ReELierv.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested tund. It 
also meter erway individual gi'ts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, ee ; Treas wrt Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
“Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites ¢ a ng pega with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to 22h Congre- 
from churches without the State. Room 2 Congre- 
a House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICE, Sec- 
retary 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 

Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 





MINISTERIAL DEPARTMENT OF THE EVANGELISTIC 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND.—Churches seeking 
candidates or supplies can secure information and ai 
without charge, by addressing Rev. L. W. Morey, 7 
Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social con ition ofseamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and hoarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoip ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and ‘Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New Yor 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
REv. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 


VIN de CHAPOTEAUT 


(Chapoteaut’s Wine of Peptone). 
A TYPICAL NUTRITIVE STIMULANT, | 


This delicious alimentary wine contains che- ' 
mically pure Peptone, which is easily taken and \ 
assimila’ ed when no other solid or liquid food | 
will remain on the stomach. 
VIN de CHAPOTEAUT is distinctly in. | 
cated in constitutional weakness or lack of | 
disestive wer for aged, Anemic, Dys 
i ay ey =. s patients, and to Bus. 
the energies in_ Diabetes, tonsumption, | 
Ce ge ge bons ly and Ulceration of the Stomach | 


P, CHAPOTEAUT, = 2 tr caso, Pai, 


druggists in the United St>tes, a! 
























=—— 
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THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
824, org: Sunda ls and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to phere all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘“‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the Do Na T for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D..D. ponees Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office ‘address, Box 1632 


Boston SEAMAN’S ee SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St ; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urnishes loan libraries aud religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitude seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and emg magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent tothe cha Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its wes ‘are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. Snow, Corresponoing 
Secretary, Room 22, ant BND House, 

REV. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretory. 
Congregational House, Boston. 














Copco is a new departure in the art of soap-making and sells for 
Find it at your dealers. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


five cents per cake. 


CHICAGO, 
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There is no virtue in “pear\ 
top” or “pearl glass,” un- 
less it fits your lamp. Get 
the “Index to Chimneys”— 
free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


tough glass. 








Real Lace 


should be cleaned with real soap. 
For all such purposes use 


It is white, floating, pure. 
One trial, please. 















Made only by 





ST. Louis. 

















AP Pad ddd ddd dae 





CURES DISEASE. 
WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 








Chronic 


Cases 
—PRONOUNCED— 


** INCURABLE”’ 


NOT A BATTERY OR BELT. 
NO SHOCK. 








PROFESSOR TOTEN, 
of YALE COLLEGE, says, 
on page 228, volume 7, of his work, 
| “Our Race ;, 

“But, thanks be to God, there is a 
| remedy for such as be sick—one sin 
| gle, simple remedy—an instrument 
} 


called the Electropoise. We do not 
personally know the parties who 
control this instrument, but we do 
know its value. We are neither 
agents norin any way financially in- 
terested in the matter.” 





Write for book, telling 
**Whatit is” and ‘‘How it Cures.” 




















QUAUQUA Desk FREE 


WwitH A Pao ha Box oF “SWEET HOME SOAP 
ror $10.00° re LARKIN 3000 1076, 0 








This High-Grade $60,00 Machin 



















eA © = iy Absolutely F ree. A bona-fide offer. No misrep- 
ES Fesentation. No scheme. No deception, We mean 
=a io just what we pe This machine is yours free. No 
an ch opr 'y has ever before been offere = We 
Sr) “s 
= ere 

wars 








t Borax Receipt Book Free 80 pages. For Laundry, Kitchen, Toilet, Bath, Complexion and Hair. 200 ways 
; to use Borax. Send postal. Pacific Coast Borax Co., 269 Dearborn St.. Chicago 








In a World where “ Cleanli- 
ness is next to Godliness ”’ 
no Praise is too great for 
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ADDITIONS TO THE OHURCHES, 


Conf. Tot. Conf Tut. 
CALIPORNIA. MICHIGAN, 
Los Angeles, Bethle- Middleville, 9 9 

1emM, 3 4 Sugar Isiand, 6 6 
N. Berkeley, 13. 13 
Redlands, First, % 2 MINNESOTA. 

Sunol, 3 4 Custer, 1 17 
ILLINOIS Excelsior, 6 6] 
Chicago, Lincoln Garvin, 14 14 

Park, : we 
Galesburg, E. Main NEBRASKA. 

St. 19 19 Farnam, 18 18 
La Salle, 8 ¥ Greenwcod, 4 10 
Victoria, 2 3 Lincoln, First, 2 il 
Warrensburg, 4 4 Milford 73 73 
W. Pullman, 6 9§ Minersville, 2 4 

Ogalalia, 28 32 
Liber weaninunine bea 24 29 Omaha, Hillside, -— 9 
Maria: wit yerdon, 6 6 
— : AH Weeping Water, 90 96 
Whiting, — 3 NEW YORK. 

1OWA. 

Berwick, 8 8 Brooklyn, Rochester 
Clarion, 464 ve., 5 
De Witt, i 9 Middletown, North 
Fayette, —- 18 Bis 2 24 
Gem Point, 18 18 New York, Forest 
Manson, 12 18 Ave., 16 21 
Mortimer, — 2 
Sioux City, First, ll 12 NORTH DAKOTA. 

Mayflower, 16 16 aD eae 3 3 
Waucoma, 10 11 Dickinson, | > 
Winthrop, 7 7 Rose Valley, ee | 

Sanborn, — 4 
MAINE. 
Machias, — 4 OH10. 
Portland, Williston, 6 7 Burton, 6 6 
MASSACHUSETTS Columbus, St. Clair 
q S83 SE s. Ave., 9 13 
Bedford, — 3 * one 
‘i : Daytn, 
py Berke ao og Huntsburg, 7 2 
4 ’ - 9 0 10 

Boylston, 3 5 Wauseon, ai 

=~: — 5 OREGON. 

cliot, 3.63 4 $ 

Highiand, 7 a ae 4 

Maverick 16” $1 Speen eat 

ma & ’ > *5 Portland, Mississippi 

Old South 6 12 Ave 20 20 

Park Street, 20 30 , — e 

Phiilips, 1 3 PENNSYLVANIA. 

Shawinut, 7 8 

Union, 5 15 Edwardsdale, Be- 
Cambridge, Pilgrim, 8 10 thesda, 31 
Danvers, Maple st., 46 55  _ Welsh, 5 5 
Dorchester, Second, — 4 Shamokin, aes 

Viilage, 34 «(40 sin eid 
Dracut, First, 5 7 SIUTH DAKOTA. 
Haverhill, Center, 1 3 Ashton, 35 
Hyde Park, First, 10 16 Canova, 3 3 
Leicester, 13 13 Pioneer, 8 8 
Lowell, Eliot, 7 8 VERMONT. 

First, 27 28 - 

Highland, 20 39 Burlington, College 

High Street, 3 7 _ Street, ees 

Kirk Street, 5 5 Strafford, 44 
Malden, First, 2 4 Westmore, 3 3 

Maplewood, 21 23 eS 
Middleboro, 21 23 a : 
Spencer, First, “4 37 Two Rivers, 3 
° oneham, 4 5 W. Creek, + 
Vv g be 5 
Wellesicy, Fis OTHER CHURCHES. 
Worcester, Bethany, — 5 Green Ridge, Mo., 6 8 

Central, 9 14 Hartford,Ct., Fourth,19 25 

Hope, 5 7 Passaic, N.J,, — 7 

Old South, 16 27 Ritzville, Wn., 5 8 

Piedmont, 6 6 Rogers, Ark. 5 10 

Pilgrim, 2 6 Stillwater, Oki., = § 

Plymouth, 5 6 Churches with less 

Union, ll il than three, 24 27 

Total: Conf., 1,118; Tot., 1,476. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 4,735; Tot., 7.554. 
— " 

HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
A. L. Whitin, Whitinsville..................... $10.00 
».H. Holmes, Thompson’s Island, Boston..... 400 
N.W.W illiams, PHOTIOEMO, Te Boo. e vesvdescces 2.00 
E. M. Smith, North Hampton, N.H... 2.00 
Be Orin whtlh oe ve bensas cts tadescecsote 2.00 
William L. Bond, Fairview, Mich.............. 3.00 





FEB. 26, 1895. 


Dear Congregationalist: Your visits to me and my 
family have been very helpful for a long time. Your 
— is so much a part of our life that I do not 

now how we should get along if the same were denied 
us. I have been hoping to pay for the same this year, 
and shall dosorather than go without it. Heavy expenses 
in connection with my children’s education press me 
somewhat, in addition to a decrease in salary, owing to 
the hard times. If your fund will allow you to send it 
me this year I shall be grateful; if not, please inform 
me, as I take no other paper. A “daily” is furnished 
me gratuitously. 








* BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are unrivaled 
for relieving coughs, hoarseness and all throat 
troubles. Sold only in boxes. 


‘ROYAL BLUE LINE” personally conducted Wash- 
ington tours leave Boston Wednesday, March 27, 
and Wednesday, April 3. The rate of $23 covers all 
necessary expenses for the trip of seven days. 
Everything guaranteed first class. Write A. J. 
Simmons, N. E. P. A, 211 Washington St., Boston, 
for itinerary. 








THE (ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849, 





Published every Thursday. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCB, $3.00. 
Ir PAYMENT I8 DELAYBD, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 
W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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TQ BE REEDED NOW 


In the Spring You Are Al- 
ways Run Down. 


This Will Tell You Just What to Do 
For Yourself. 





And Just Why You Should Follow Exactly 
This Plan. 





In the spring every body needs to think about 
taking a spring medicine. Not only is this a 
common practice, but a very necessary and 
healthful one. It is a fact which physicians 
acknowledge and the people recognize gen- 
erally, that a spring tonic taken during the 
months of March, April and May is more con- 
ducive to the resioration of healtb, in cases 
of those who are sick, than any other course 
of treatment that could possibly be adopted. 

It is further understood by everybody that 
even for those who call themselves well it is 
very important at this season of the year, if 
they would maintain good health and vigor, to 
take a spring remedy to strengthen and invig- 
orats the nerves, tone up the action of all the 
organs, and thus, by creating a healthy con- 
dition of the nerves, blood, stomach, liver, 
kidneys and bowels, assist Nature in the 
efforts she always makes in the spring to 
cleanse, purify and invigorate the system. 

In the spring there are a great many and 
important changes going on in the body. 
Perfect health cannot be maintained while the 
system is clogged and the organs sluggish, and 
the person has a languid and weakened feeling, 
witb more or less nervousness and debility. 

Now in regard to what you should take. 
The best spring medicine, indorsed and recom- 
mended by physicians, druggists and the 
people, is Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. In proof of this, thousands of 
testimonials are being constantly published 
in the papers. The following is from Mrs. 
Etta Sumner, of Goodells, Mich. 

“T have been afflicted,” she says, ‘‘ with 
nervous debility for a year. My nerves were 
completely prostrated, and I suffered at the 
slightest excitement, with great headache. At 
times I was entirely overcome by this disease. 
I would stay in the house alone, and despise 
the sight of my own people. 





: i ce 
MRS. ETTA SUMNER. 

‘‘My entire nervous system was shattered, 
and my life was a worriment and burden to 
me. I was advised to try Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and while 
on the first bottle began to recover. My 
friends were very much surprised. 

‘* Before I had finished the second bottle, I 
could sleep with a quiet mind, and eat with 
a ready and refreshing appetite I have taken 
three bottles and am entirely cured of all my 
sufferings. I have found Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy to be exactly 
what it is represented. 

“T cannot speak half highly enough of it. 
I cheerfully and earnestly recommend it to 
everyone afflicted with disease. What gives 
people absolute confidence in it, is its being 
the discovery of one of our best known and 
most successful physicians.”’ 

No remedy in the world is so sure to bring 
back bloom and color to the wan and faded 
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| cheeks,the brilliancy tothe hollow and haggard 
eyes, the lightness an! elasticity to the weak 
and weary steps, the strength and vitality to 
the unstrung, shattered and worn-out nerves. 
It 1s, indeed, the greatest of all spring medi- 
cines, for it makes the sick well and strung. 
It is not a patent medicine, but the prescrip- 
tion of the most successful living special.st in 
curing nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
He has one of the largest practices in the 
world, and this grand medical discovery is the 
result of his vast experience. The great repu- 
tation of Dr. Greene is a guarantee that his 
medicine will cure, and the fact that be can 
be consulted by any one, at any time free of 
charge, personally or by Jetter, gives absolute 
assurance of this wonderful medicine, 


HOOPING-COUGKH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual Fnglish Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Enwarp & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 








U. S. Census tor one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma. 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adama, Mass. 











A Sure 
relief for. 


eo 
KIDDER'S PASTILES Saye 
SEM ct 


“Dr. Lighthill 


543 Boylston Street, 
Consumption, 
Threat Affections, Asthma, Catarrh and Deafness. 
HEMORRHOIDS 


Or Piles cured in a few weeks’ time by Dr. LIGHT- 
HILL'S special method of absorption, without pain, 
detention from business or surgical operation. Fistula, 
UWleers, Fissures and all other recta! diseases treated 
with equa’ success. 


Hours: 8to l2 and 4to8. Sunday, from 12 to 2. 
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New Method t h 

> 

q of Treating a alt — 

q Sent to any part of the country, The 

; CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 4 

Ever discovered. WHOLE FAMILIES j 

can be cured at a trifling expense. A cure 

> guaranteed or money refunded. Give us 4 

your address, it will cost you nothing, 4 

Pand we will mail to you a book containing 

pfull description. Wree Trial at Office. 
ECCLES MEDICAL CO., 4 

181 TREMONTSTREET, - Boston, MASS, 4 

Ls 
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Rupifoam 


4 
y, 






Removes all uncleanliness 
\ from the teeth, prevents decay, 
MM is deliciously flavored, free 
from acid, The friend of 
men, women, and children. 


Sample E. W. Hovr&Co., Price 
vil free, Lowell, Mass. 25 cents, 


. 
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SOME FACTS ABO 


WINSRD'S 
Of Pain. 
LINIMENT: 


Clean to use, Penetrating, Powerful. Ithas no equal 4 
for Removing Seren om Feet and Stiffness from 4 
pong It cures Rheumatism,Neuralgla, § 


and ts Safe, Reliable and 
VALUABLE for EN and ATHLETES. 


MINARD'S LINIMENT: 


Is BY. IN LARGE BOT 
AL etesist®> pRIGE OF a5crssS 
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MAING. of RAPA 
MINARD'S LINIMENT MFG CO, 
Saree BOSTON MASS. 
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PILE SALVE 


A Positive, Perfect, Permanent Cure. 


Success for over 50 years tells the story @ 
of Betton’s Pile Salve, backed up by @ 
thousands of testimonials from promi- 
nent people. Instant relief on firsts 
application—cure in from one to nine ® 
days. At all druggists, or mailed on @ 
receipt of Price, 50c. per Box. 


Winkelmann & Brown Drug Co. Props, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


FREE! 


We direct special 
attention to the fol- 
lowing remarkable 
statement: 

For many years I 
suffered from Catarrh, 
which destroyed my 
yhearing, and for 

/ twenty-five years I 
"was so deaf that I 
could not hear a clock 
strike by holding my ear against it. I had 
tried every known remedy, and nothing gave 
me the slightest relief. I obtained Dr. Moore’s 
treatment, and in three weeks my hearing be- 
gan to improve, and now I can hear common 
conversation across a room; can hear a clock 
Strike in an adjoining room, 30 feet away. I 
think I am entirely cured, and my hearing 
permanently restored. 

EDWIN COLEMAN, Maize, Kas. 
Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 

To introduce this treatment and prove be- 
yond doubt that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, 
Throat and Lung Diseases, I will, for a short 
time, send Medicines for three months’ treat- 
ment free. 

Address, J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 














The Congregationalist 


SPIRITUAL PEDAGOGIOS. 

There is no higher English authority on 
pedagogics than J. G. Fitch. In the Febru- 
ary Educational Review he discusses the vari- 
ous aspects of the recent controversy in Lon- 
don over the administration of the board, or, 
as we should say, public schools, and their 
policy of non-sectarian religious instruction. 
The article is interesting in many ways and 
valuable for those who are concerned with 
the kindred problem as we know it in this 
country. We desire to call attention to one 
portion of it, which sets forth with clearness 
the necessity that impinges upon teachers of 
spiritual truths to adapt or reform their meth- 
ods so that the preacher, the Sunday school 
teacher, may be abreast of the age in mere 
method, in the philosophy and science of ed- 
ucation. Says the veteran pedagogue: 


Neither in mathematics, nor in any other 
department of secular knowledge, do the 
best teachers now invite their pupils to 
acquiesce in large formal generalizations of 
truth until they have led up to them by 
previous appeals to the intelligence, to the 
experience, to the curiosity or to the sym- 
pathies of those pupils. Can it be supposed 
that an opposite method is likely to. prove 
effectual in regard to the highest and most 
sacred of all the subjects of instruction? 
Do not the life and teaching of Jesus Christ, 
the history of saints and prophets, the poetry 
of Isaiah and the devout aspirations of David 
furnish a truer and more effective introduc- 
tion to a life’s course of religious training 
than any of the theolgical propositions on 
which religious men differ; and which de- 
rive all the value they possess to the mature 
Christian from the fact that they are the 
result of his own thought, conviction—pos- 
sibly of atraggle; and have not been pre- 
maturely forced on his acceptance by the 
authority of others? No one who looks 
with fresh eyes on the life and possible 
destiny of a little child, and tries to realize 
his danger, his temptations, his weakness, 
the manifold forms of evil which will beset 
him and against which he should be guarded, 
can seriously suppose that heresy is the one 
danger against which precautions most need 


to be taken. 
es 


OBLIGATIONS AND RIGHTS. 


Mgr. Satolli recently gave the following ex- 
cellent advice to the Catholic negroes: 


To talk to a man of nothing but his obli- 
gations, and te exaggerate and continually 
harp on his duties, does not elevate his 
character, but tends to render it servile. 
For a man to talk exclusively of his rights, 
and to exaggerate his claims on others, 
tends to license. The one way of acting 
degrades and dejects; the other exalts and 
turns the head. There is still a third 
method of civilizing, according to which a 
man should know and demand his rights 
before learning and practicing his duties; 
but it is certain that although in some par- 
ticular case right may precede duty, still, 
absolutely speaking, duty precedes right, 
just as cause precedes effect and just as the 
end precedes the means taken to reach such 
anend. I am of the opinion that the true 
and proper way to civilize both the individ- 
ual and the great mass of society is that 
which teaches a man at one and the same 
time his rights and his obligations, and 
which leads him both to assert his rights 
and to fulfill his duties toward others. 





AN ounce of prevention is cheaper than any 
quantity of cure. Don’t give children narcotics or 
sedatives. They are unnecessary when the infant 
is properly nourished, as it will be if brought up 
on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


A JANUARY JEST.—One of the cleverest satires of 
the season is that given in another column over the 
signature of Paine Furniture Co. It is a fact that 
one can buy Morris chairs (so called) at almost any 
price, just exactly as one can buy eggs at almost 
any price. It is equally true, though not always as 
clearly realized by the purchaser, that it is just 
as unwise to buy too cheap a Morris chair as it is to 
buy too cheap a grade of eggs. We really cannot 
do justice to the story by attempting to comment 
on it, but our readers should not miss this little 
piece of cleverness, which will be found in our 





advertising columns in this issue. 
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&% There’s no excuse, you must try it. 


QUINA 
LAROCHE 


French National Prize of 
16,600 Francs. 
THE GREAT 
3 French 
Tonic 


Your Druggist must have it; or else 
write and give name and address to 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 
26-28 North William St., New York. 


Doig Nap ia a ice tae tae tar ae tates 


DISFIGURING 
HUMORS 


Prevented by 


WEAPAPAPAPAPAPI ELEM PPMP LEE 
NENPUEMEA PREM PLP ELP LENE E MELE Le 









m ey A 
CuTicuRA SOAP purifies and beautifies 
the skin, scalp, and hair by restoring to 
healthy activity the CLOGGED, INFLAMED, 
IRRITATED, SLUGGISH, or OVERWORKED 
PORES. 


Sold throughour the werld. Rritish depot: F. New- 
‘pery & Sons,1, King YAward--t., London. Portas 
Dave & Cusm. Corr., Scie Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


It 
Never 
Fails ——_£ 


to cure the most severe Coughs and all 
forms of Throat and Lung Troubles. It 
has stood the. test of public opinion for 
thirty years and the continued and in- 
creased demand proves its value and 
popularity. 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


More than 10,000 Testimonials 


have been voluntarily sent, showing 
spontaneous and heartfelt gratitude for 
the miraculous cures it has effected. 


Prices, 35 and 75¢. a Bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


THE AURAPHONE 


is a recent scientific invention which will restore the 
hearing of any one not bern deaf. hen in the ear it 
is invisible, and does not cause the slightest discom- 
fort. It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye, an 
ear spectacle. Inclose stamp for particulars. Cam be 
tested free of charge at 
THE AURAPHONE CU.’S OFFICES: 
716 Metropolitan B’d’g, Madison Square, New York, 
or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 



















| : * The last thing at Night, the first in the Morning. 
NE f: NESTLE’s Foop gives healthful sleep, builds firm, strong QR 
flesh and bone, and is safe. 


NESTLE’S Foop does zo/ require the addition of cow’s milk. 


Water only is needed in preparation for use. 
The danger of disease being conveyed through the 
medium of cow’s milk should be thoughtfully consid- 
ered, when choosing a food for your baby. 


Conant geal doctor obent Pastis Teak. ay send to : 
us for a large sample can, and our book “The Baby,” THOS LEEMING & CO q W St N y k 
both of which will be sent free on application, ° "3 3 aren at CW Dg ° 





